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AND DOUBTFUL JOYS THE FATHER MOVE, 
AND TEARS ARE ON THE MOTHER'S FACE, 
AS PARTING WITH A LONG EMBRACE 
SHE ENTERS OTHER REALMS OF LOVE. 
Tennyson : In Memoriam, Canto 








Tennyson’s In Memoriam, Canto XL. 


And look on Spirits breathed away, 
As on a maiden in the day 
When first she wears her orange-flower ! 


(ana we forget the widow’d hour 


When crown’d with blessing she doth rise 
To take her latest leave of home, 
And hopes and light regrets that come 
Make April of her tender eyes ; 


And doubtful joys the father move, 
And tears are on the mother’s face, 
As parting with a long embrace 
She enters other realms of love ; 


Her office there to rear, to teach, 
Becoming as is meet and fit 
A link among the days, to knit 
The generations each with each ; 


And, doubtless, unto thee is given 
A life that bears immortal fruit 
In those great offices that suit 

The full-grown energies of heaven. 


Ay me, the difference I discern! 

How often shall her old fireside 

Be cheer’d with tidings of the bride, 
How often she herself return, 


And tell them all they would have told, 
And bring her babe, and make her boast, 
Till even those that miss’d her most 
Shall count new things as dear as old: 


But thou and I have shaken hands, 
Till growing winters lay me low; 
My paths are in the fields I know, 

And thine in undiscover’d lands, 
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rocky promontory which supports the 
northern extremity of the great Forth 
Bridge there nestles a gentle, sunlit bay, 
with a ruined castle on its western arm, 
and bearing a name as pleasant as itselfi— 
“St. Margaret’s Hope.” 
A forgotten spot for well-nigh two 
centuries, left to itself utterly until the 
bridge of late years brought holiday-seekers 


()" the farther side of the bold and 
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in its wake, it yet, by its name and its 
crumbling ruin alike, speaks mutely of a 
stirring, historic past. And now from their 
dream of oblivion, Castle and Hope have 
awaked again to find themselves most 
marvellously famous, their names a nation’s 
business, their site a nation’s property, 
their doom, alas! a nation’s necessity. For 
already the deeds are signed, the contracts 
made, which must transform this idyllic 


FORTH BRIDGE, NORTH QUEENSFERRY 
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little corner of Fife into a clanging centre 
of Briton’s naval defence. 

To those who have known Rosyth and 
St. Margaret's Hope in their unknown 
days, and have loved their charm of peace 
and solitude, there is a certain pathos in 
wandering by their shores at present; idly 
conjuring up the storied past and the 
strange undreamed-of future. 

The fiat has gone forth, but as yet little 
trace of its working is visible: and as we 
watch the sun sink behind the Ochils, 
gilding the wavelets of a receding tide, and 


3T. MARGARET’S HOPE AND ROSYTH CASTLE (LOOKING WEST). 


lighting up the grim, square outline of 
the castle as it stands silhouetted against 
the western sky, we have a vision of the 
time to be—when the clear waters of the 
Hope shall be soiled with the defilements of 
traffic ; when its grassy knowes shall wither 
into a wilderness of wharfs, and piers, and 
sheds, and harbour works; when a forest 
of “iron-clads”’ shall diminish even the 
marvels of the monster bridge. Churches, 
schools, libraries, hospitals marshal them- 
selves like prophetic ghosts before the 
mind’s eye; springing up in prosperous 
phalanx, triumphing in uncompromising 
symmetry of stone and lime, and even in 
Utopian climax of a “garden city,” where 
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erstwhile only a few sheep browsed un- 
heeded, where sea-birds halted in their 
airy wanderings, and sea-anemones and 
daisies bloomed and died unseen. 

Such in shadowy outline seems like to 
be the future of Rosyth, the new Scottish 
Naval Base. It may well prove interesting 
to look into its past; for history is writ 
large over every corner of this beautiful 
neighbourhood, and much of the most 
stirring life in Scotland has halted, or at 
least filtered through it. 

In considering the subject, the geographi- 
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cal peculiarities of the place have to be 
borne in mind. 

The district chosen by Government is a 
sort of peninsular triangle, North Queens- 
ferry and the Forth Bridge forming the 
apex, and Inverkeithing and St. Margaret’s 
Hope severally, the eastern and western 
points. The distance by the shore between 
Inverkeithing and the Hope is therefore 
considerable, whereas from the land side 
the two are comparatively close together, 
and will, in the ultimate future, probably 
be merged the one in the other. 

The North Queensferry explains itself 
by its name. In the olden days when 
Scottish history was in the making, and 
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INVERKEITHING BAY 
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Fife was a “kingdom,” it was the water- regular means by which kings and 
way between south and north, the only merchants, monks and prelates could cross 
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the waters of the Forth, and hasten forward 
to the ancient capital Dunfermline, or to 
St. Andrews, the great ecclesiastical heart 
of things, the centre of all the intellectual 
life of Scotland, and of half its ferment and 
plot and strife. 

It seems impossible to imagine, when 
we look at the straggling, red-roofed village 
huddled together beneath the gigantic iron 
spans of the bridge to-day, that this ferry 
town once thrilled with its own conceit of 
indispensable importance, and that on its 
crazy craft great nobles and proud dames 


has a town hall of great dignity, suggest- 
ing solemn parliaments of by-gone bailies, 
bewigged and pompous, an antique market 
cross, and lastly—its just pride—the vener- 
able palace of Queen Annabella, wife of 
Robert III., and mother of the hapless 
Duke of Rothesay, and of James I., the 
Poet King of Scotland. 

This latter is of great interest. Viewed 
from the High Street, it is far from imposing, 
and it is almost impossible to separate its 
identity from its less distinguished neigh- 
bours; but behind, from which point the 


TOWN HALL AND MARKET CROSS, INVERKEITHING 


were content to make their comfortless 
voyage across the Firth; doubtless hailing 
joyfully their release by the wave-worn 
pier, where pawing charger or cumbrous 
chariot awaited their arrival, and swept 
them up the hill to Inverkeithing, and 
thence—whither they would. 

The burgh of Inverkeithing presents for 
its size an extraordinary richness of historic 
relics. Although its present population 
is only some 1900 souls, yet it has a 
royal charter dating from Alexander I. 
Its High Street, of imposing width and 
containing many ancient buildings, lends 
itself easily to stage-coach traditions. It 
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illustration is taken, it is a sweet and pathetic 
monument to a dead woman’s love of what 
was beautiful. Itis said that she chose the 
site herself, and caused this summer palace 
to be built upon it, being evidently an early 
disciple of the doctrine of “ change of air!” 
And the whole arrangements bear out this 
tradition. All the living-rooms face south- 
wards across the silver Forth to Edinburgh; 
and in front of the house, lying full to the 
sun, slopes what has once been a noble 
garden, full of all sweet and pleasant 
things. 

It was a still earlier Queen of Scotland 
who gave her name to the Naval Base itself. 
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Modern juvenile histories have made 
very familiar the picturesque story of the 
Saxon princess Margaret, fleeing from 
England with her brother Edgar Atheling 
after the battle of Hastings, buffeted by 
rough winds about the Forth, and finding 
welcome shelter at last in the “ Hope” or 
haven which bears her name. 

Amid the wild clamour of those early 
days in Scotland, the gentle history of 
Saint Margaret rests like a fair jewel in a 
rough setting. The romance of her coming 
was in itself so great. The brave King 
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minds of the people to whom she came, 
and made them hold in loyal reverence the 
memory of ‘Good Queen Margaret.” 

And lastly, on the low stone reefs of 
the Hope, so low that in time of storm 
the incoming tide must have called and 
clamoured at its very doors, stands Rosyth; 
one of the many lonely castles and keeps 
that fringe the coast of Fife, and render it 
so rich in historic interest. 

The story of Rosyth seems wrapped in 
a good deal of mystery, but the letters 
“M. R.” over the door point to Queen 
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THE ROYAL PALACE, DUNFERMLINE 


Malcolm Canmore hastening from Dun- 
fermline to bid her welcome; the toilsome 
pilgrimage uphill and on foot to his palace 
there (the stone is still shown where she 
rested by the way); the love that dawned 
between them; their wedding in the 
stately abbey; his rude worship of her 
goodness and culture—all these pictures 
have stamped themselves indelibly on the 


Mary’s having had some share in it. 
Popular tradition tells that in this tower 
she spent the first night after her renowned 
escape from Loch Leven. If this be so, it 
must have been a weird night and full 
of terrors, for the cold splashing of the 
sullen waves without would be but a poor 
lullaby for over-wrought nerves and tense 
excitement. 


MARIE BAYNE, 











Nurse Eleanor 
A CHRISTMAS STORY 


BY FRANCES 


CRAIG HOUSTON 


AUTHOR OF ‘THE WOMAN OF THE WELL,” ETC. 


SHE WAVED HER HANDKERCHIEF GAILY WHEN SHE 


CAUGHT SIGHT OF ME 


7) LEANOR and I had been friends, fast 
y and firm, since our school-days. She 
had grown up into a stately woman, 
with such beautiful grey eyes as are only 
to be found amongst the Irish. She was 
as variable as our climate, and a favourite 
wherever she went. She had a way with 
her which won all hearts, to whichever sex 
they belonged. 
Certain it is that Lieutenant Harry Den- 
field was not the only man in whose eyes 
my charming friend found favour, but, alas ! 
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of the glens of Antrim. 


for Eleanor he was the 
one and only man who 
ever found favour in her 
eyes. From the hour she 
met him I could see that 
he caught her fancy. None 
of my invectives against 
him could injure him in 
her estimation. I must 
own to having no other 
ground for condemning 
him beyond the un- 
reasonable one of mere 
prejudice. 

In spite of his polish, 
his handsome face, his 
contagious high spirits, I 
disliked him, and when 
he became engaged to 
Eleanor I could have wept 
with dismay. When it 
came to congratulating, I 
made a miserable mess of 
it. I had never yet pre- 
varicated to Eleanor, and 
could not begin to do so 
now. SoI spoke out the 
whole truth, and offended 
her to such an extent that 
she wouldn’t speak to me 
for weeks. Of course that 
made me wretched. I was 
thankful when June came 
and we left for the sea- 
side, where I hoped to get 
Eleanor out of mind as 
well as out of sight. She 
was as dear as ever to 
me—but I could not en- 
dure her attitude towards me. 

Our favourite summer resort was a fish- 
ing village situated at the extremity of one 
A lovelier spot it 
would be difficult to find anywhere. Shel- 
tered on every side, except on that opening 
to the sea, by sweeping mountain ranges, 
this picturesque village nestles cosily 
amongst stately trees and luxuriant foliage. 
So soft and warm is its climate that hedges 
of red fuchsias are as common there as 
hawthorn elsewhere, and grow as profusely 
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as does gorse on the wind-swept moors. 
Our house was on a high elevation some 
distance from the village, with a view from 
its windows such as might refresh the 
weariest eyes. Beyond it again stretched 
vast moorlands—a veritable paradise to 
ardent pedestrians. 

I had been scarcely a week installed in 
this charming spot when a letter arrived 
from Eleanor begging forgiveness for her 
treatment of me. r was only too glad to let 
by-gones be by-gones, and I wrote imme- 
diately asking her to come up north and 
make the acquaintance of our lovely glens. 
Much as I longed for her, I had very little 
hope of her accepting my request, since 
the magnet which attracted her was still 
in Dublin. My surprise therefore equalled 
my delight when almost by return of post 
I received her acceptance of my invitation. 

One of the many charms of this remote 
village is the absence of a railway. The 
good old-fashioned picturesque long-car is 
still the only means by which travellers 
can reach Cushendall. On the evening of 
Eleanor’s arrival, my beloved retriever and 
I went down to meet the mail-car and to 
bring my friend home with us. The mo- 
ment it swept round the corner of the old 
prison Rex began to bark frantically. The 
long-car was an object of immense interest 
to him, for did not he meet it every even- 
ing to fetch the mail, all by his lone self, 
and did not half the village gather to see 
“thon cliver crittur from Layde House 
carry the lethers” ? The “cliver crittur’s” 
head was in danger of being completely 
turned by the amount of admiration and 
attention showered on him. Indeed I had 
great fears for his morals. 

The first person my eyes rested upon, 
was Eleanor, seated beside Dennis the 
driver, on that coveted seat, the dickey. 
She was engaged in an animated conver- 
sation and looked a perfect picture. She 
waved her handkerchief gaily when she 
caught sight of me. The horses swung 
up to the quaint creeper-hung hotel in fine 
style. No matter how weary his animals 
were, Dennis always managed to dash over 
the final stage of his journey with a flourish 
and spirit worthy of steeds fresh from the 
stalls. With a parting nod to her new- 
made friend, Eleanor alighted and greeted 
me with her sunniest smile. 

“ My dear girl, I am sorry I have been 
so unforgiving,” she said contritely. 

“ Tt’s all forgotten. I never can be angry 
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with you for long, Ellie, as you well 
know.” 

We walked up the hill towards the house 
in the balmy evening air. The moment 
we reached the crest of the hill the glorious 
view burst upon us. Eleanor’s delight was 
ecstatic. 

“What a dream of a place, Gertrude, 
and how I envy you spending three whole 
months in such a paradise! ” 

“You are welcome to throw in your lot 
with us,” I said mischievously, knowing 
only too well that there were other and 
more powerful attractions elsewhere. 

“| should love to, if it weren’t for Harry. 
At present however he has a few days 
furlough, and is golfing at Portrush.” 

“Oh!” I exclaimed, seeing daylight all 
of a sudden. How unutterably selfish en- 
gaged people are, was my private reflection. 
Eleanor no longer came to visit me for 
myself, though until two months ago she 
would have come from the ends of the earth 
to see me and me alone—and she would have 
been quite content with a garret if only I 
had shared it with her. It was not without 
bitterness I reflected on the change in her; 
but this sensation of slighted affection is 
one few girls do not experience who have 
had “a very best friend” inconsiderate 
enough to get engaged. Eleanor was 
sufficiently sensitive to feel the significance 
of my exclamation, but she ignored it 
completely, and continued talking in an 
animated strain. 

When she arrived at. Layde House, my 
father was at the gate ready to welcome 
her. She had ever been a favourite of his. 
He showed his affection by perpetual 
teasing, which she thoroughly enjoyed. 

Father, who was himself a retired army 
man, knew Harry Denfield from of old. 
He had a very indifferent opinion of him, 
and thought his charming Ellie thrown 
away upon him. Eleanor must have felt 
the atmosphere of our house hostile to her 
fiancé, for she rarely mentioned him to us. 
It was only when the evening mail arrive: 
that we got any clue to the real state of 
her feelings. Her beautiful eyes lit up like 
stars the moment they fell on her lover's 
handwriting. 

I knew she lived in daily expectation of 
Denfield’s appearance on the scene, but 
though the days of his short furlough were 
drawing to a close, he contented himself 
with daily letters. A few hours’ journey 
would have brought him to her—a journey 
185 
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too along our fine coast, which in itself 
affords a feast of delight for mortal eyes. 
Eleanor, I could perceive, was in a state of 
suppressed agitation. It was now Tuesday, 
and on Thursday morning Denfield’s holi- 
day ended. In the evening I suggested 
that we should meet the long-car. Eleanor 
jumped at the proposal. It was a still 
evening lit up by a soft light in the west— 
an amber light which brooded over all with 
a lingering and caressing but, withal, melan- 
choly touch. As the twilight gathered, an 
unutterable sadness stole over the land- 
scape—a sadness such as one seldom feels 
to the same intense degree anywhere but 
in Ireland. As we watched it creeping 
over the mountains and felt its slow ap- 
proach, our laughter ceased and our 
tongues grew silent. When we reached 
the village we found the natives standing 
about in little groups, awaiting the arrival 
of the mails. They too seemed dominated 
by the same spirit of melancholy, for there 
was no bantering and merry-making 
amongst them. They were true Celts, 
descendants of those who had been driven 
into these glens long centuries ago by the 
Scotch and English invaders. They retained 
the sensitive and artistic temperament of 
their race, and because of this they *re- 
sponded to every mood of Nature as does a 
barometer to atmospheric changes. 

Presently we heard the clatter of horses’ 
hoofs, and in another minute the long-car 
swung round the corner in grand style. 
Eleanor’s eyes ran over the travellers’ faces 
with a quick expectancy which was painful 
to witness, and then grew hard and stern 
with disappointment. I made no remark 
as we turned our faces homeward. When 
we entered the garden after our silent 
walk, we found my father smoking on his 
favourite seat. His eye caught mine, and 
a swift telegraphy passed between us. 
Eleanor sat down beside -him and all of a 
sudden seemed to find her tongue again. 
She talked rapidly and well, describing the 
various travellers whose arrival she had 
seen. I should have thought her disap- 
pointment would have effectually blinded 
her powers of observation, but I was mis- 
taken. I was beginning to find my friend 
quite different from what I had imagined 
her, and of a far more complex character. 

When we were parting for the night my 
father electrified me by announcing that 
he would be off early next morning and 
might not return for a day or two. 
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The next day brought no Denfield either, 
only the same daily budget. Eleanor, I 
noticed, for once, did not write to him— 
a significant fact. She was gayer than she 
had been for days, but I felt further away 
from her than ever. On Thursday she was 
more her own natural self. We spent the 
afternoon on the cliffs together, discussing 
topics which I had feared no longer in- 
terested her. It wasa superb day. The 
deep blue sky was beflecked with fleecy 
clouds which cast black shadows on the 
untroubled sea. The mild warm scent of 
fuchsias filled the air. Far beneath us the 
waves broke with a gentle murmur on the 
shingle between the rocks. Cattle roved at 
will over the cliffs, and the sonorous sound 
of distant lowing blended with the plaintive 
ery of lapwings on the moors. 

We lay in the fierce blaze of the after- 
noon sun, revelling in the beauty around us. 
The Mull of Cantyre with its sentinel out- 
post, Ailsa Craig, seemed divided from us 
by but half-an-hour’s row. The rugged 
Scotch coast frowned sternly at us across 
the water. The ever-changing processions 
of white clouds sailing slowly over the sky, 
gave an endless variety of aspects to the 
distant shore—now velvety-blue, now dark 
and threatening, now fading away into soft 
ethereal greys. Time fled without our 
knowledge. It was only when I saw my 
dear retriever trotting over the fields in 
search of us, that I awoke to the fact that 
the mail-car had arrived. Rex never could 
be induced to deliver the mail-bag into 
other hands than mine. As I watched 
him coming through the buttercups, his 
black coat shining, I could not help ex- 
claiming with fond and foolish pride. 
Eleanor turned her head to glance at him. 

“ You are perfectly silly about that dog, 
Gertrude. I am not half as bad about 
Harry. Come along, Rex, I can wait no 
longer,” she called. 

Rex bounded towards us. He under- 
stood quite as well as any human that 
the bag he carried possessed the most 
precious of letters, and he always waited to 
see the epistle delivered into Eleanor’s 
hands before he lay down to rest after his 
exertions. 

‘* Well, Rex, old fellow, done your duty 
like a hero once again?” I said, as I 
relieved him of the mail-bag fashioned 
especially for his lordship’s comfort. As 
usual Eleanor received her eagerly-awaited 
letter, but I thought I\ caught a gleam of 
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tears in her beautiful eyes as she took the 
epistle which had arrived instead of the 
writer himself. She tore it open and 
began to read it. It was shorter than 
usual. I had scarcely observed this before 
the paper fluttered from her hand and she 
gave a little gasp. Her face was as white 
as ashes. 

“Eleanor! Eleanor! what is wrong?” 
I cried. 

She made no answer, but battled against 
the emotions which seemed to threaten her 
with suffocation. I laid my hand on hers 
in despair. 

‘**Can’t you tell me, dearest ?”’ 

“Read it,” she said, indicating the letter. 

I seized it and perused its brief, cruel 
message— 


“ DEAR ELEANOR, 

“T should be glad if you would con- 
sider all that has passed between us as 
though it had never been more than a 
friendly intercourse, for I find that I was 
quite mistaken in my feelings, and this 
being the case I think it would be unfair 
to keep you in ignorance of the fact. 

“ Yours faithfully, 
“ Harry DENFIELD.” 


A mist rose to my eyes as I glanced at 
Eleanor, but the next moment it was dis- 
pelled by the hot indignation that surged 
up in my heart. 

“The unutterable cad!” burst from my 
lips. 

“ Gertrude,” cried Eleanor, blazing, “I 
won’t hear a word against him. There’s 
some reason for his seemingly strange 
behaviour.” 

She caught her breath and clasped her 
hands together. 

“Eleanor, if you won’t let me relieve 
myself by abusing him, how can I help 
you?” 

“ Leave me quite alone, dear. I must 
fight it out by myself.” 

I rose from the soft turf, and Rex, whose 
red-brown eyes had been watching us with 
sympathetic and intelligent interest, rose 
also. He placed his paw on poor Eleanor’s 
knee, and when his caress brought forth no 
acknowledgment from the quiet figure 
beside me, he gave a low whine of distress. 

“Come, Rex, we can’t help her just yet,” 
I said, and turned to go, but for the first 
time since I had owned him my dog refused 
to obey. He looked at me with dumb 
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pleading, and stretched himself beside the 
stricken girl. She put her hand on his 
glossy coat as if to detain him. I turned 
again and left them. 

When I reached the house I found, to 
my surprise, my father seated in the garden, 
smoking as usual. 

“ Daddy—you back? I am glad to see 
you again. You came by the long-car just 
now?” 

“‘ Where’s Eleanor ?”’ he asked abruptly, 
without even returning my greeting. 

“Oh, father, she has had such a cruel 
letter from that brute Denfield. She is 
absolutely crushed. I left her on the cliffs 
with Rex.” 

“Did you see the letter ?’’ demanded my 
father, still in that curt tone he always used 
when annoyed. 

“Yes, it was just a few lines.” And I 
repeated the contents of the letter. ‘ Oh, 
dad, how can men be such brutes ?”’ 

“How can women be such idiots?” 
snapped my father. “The best of them 
throw themselves away on worthless crea- 
tures such as that cad Denfield. I am 
glad I was able to save the poor child from 
worse things than this.” 

“ You save her !—What do you mean ?”’ 

“ Sit down and I will tell you. My dear, 
I have had grave suspicions of Denfield all 
along. When he put off running down to 
see Eleanor day after day I determined to 
sift the matter, so I went up to Portrush 
the day before yesterday. My lord was 
there right enough, enjoying himself regally, 
and there as elsewhere attracting every girl 
in the place—while ten times better men 
than he got scant attention from the foolish 
creatures. He flirted violently with” one 
and al], but there was a charming little 
thing from Dublin staying at the hotel with 
her parents, towards whom his attentions 
were of so familiar and assured a descrip- 
tion that I could not do otherwise than 
draw certain conclusions. They proved to 
be quite correct. The girl was engaged to 
him and had come up north—just like poor 
Eleanor—in order to be near him during his 
furlough, though ostensibly of course she 
had come for the Atlantic breezes. I 
waited for an opportune moment when I 
should find him alone and then presented 
myself.” 

A dry smile played round my father’s 
lips. He looked at me with his clear, 
manly eyes. 

“ My dear, I think I may venture to say 
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he thereupon experienced such a mawvais 
quart @heure as he had never before 
experienced. The result of it was that 
letter which Eleanor received just now.” 

He paused for a moment and puffed 
away at his cigar. Then he said in a 
changed voice— 

“ Poor child, it was a cruel thing, but it 
saved her from worse. The mean cur had 
no more intention of marrying her than he 
had of marrying you, but he would have 
gone on playing with her as long as it 
suited him.” 

It was late in the evening when I saw 
Eleanor moving over the cliffs towards the 
house, with Rex trotting faithfully by her 
side. 

Dinner was over, and we were sitting on 
the lawn enjoying the lovely scene before 
us. The bold promontory of Garron Head 
faced us on the opposite side of the bay. 
It was bathed in a delicate glow of pink. 
Every crevice stood out with startling dis- 
tinctness, and the very veins of red and 
dark green in the basalt rocks shone out 
vividly in the afterglow of a glorious sun- 
set. Out at sea a few lights twinkled in 
the bows of home-coming vessels or seemed 
to sink into the water as outgoing steamers 
sailed out of sight. The wild Scotch coast 
melted into velvety softness and the round 
cone of Ailsa Craig appeared like a spectre 
on the waves. It Was all so exquisitely 
calm and so untroubled. Eleanor’s galling 
grief seemed to have no place in the midst 
of this sweet stillness. 

As she entered the gate my father went 
to meet her. His deep yet quiet sympathy 
would, I knew, be more acceptable to her 
than aught else in the present state of her 
feelings. 

She dropped down beside me on the seat, 
and my father left us alone. As my eyes 
rested on her in the twilight, I realised 
what an infinite change the burden of one 
summer’s afternoon can work in a human 
face. I could not restrain my sobs. 

“Oh, don’t, dear,” she said, in a tired 
voice; but she made no further effort to 
check my tears. 

The twilight passed to starlight. The 
moon rose over the water, and its light 
grew every moment stronger. The cliff 
opposite—untouched by the moonbeams 
which glittered on the waves and lit up the 
tombstones of the ancient cemetery of 
Layde—stood out in bold relief. Such a 
sense of peace and mystery brooded over 
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the scene that I could not fail to feel its 


soothing influence. My eyes wandered to 
the sequestered glen on the slopes of the 
cliffs below us. From the height on which 
we sat it lay exposed to our view. The 
arches of the ruined chapel, founded so 
many centuries ago, and the Celtic crosses 
stood out from amongst the shadows. 
Presently I felt Eleanor’s touch upon my 
arm. 

“Gertrude, will you come down to the 
old graveyard with me?” she asked. 

I started. It was such a strange thing 
for Eleanor to desire. It was more like a 
request I would have made, for I had 
always had a love for old and quiet ceme- 
teries, shadowed by great Irish yews and 
sweetened by the fragrance of monthly roses. 
The request coming from Eleanor was so 
unnatural that I yielded to her with much 
misgiving. We wound our way down the 
steep, rough lane which took us to the 
rusty gate, leading, through the meadows, 
to the churchyard. It was a totally neg- 
lected spot. As a prim old writer puts it 
in his learned topography of the country 

“Here ... the same disrespect of 
the relics of the dead prevails which so 
much disgraces the character of the Irish 
peasantry and creates such an admiration 
of the delicacy and refinement of the 
English and Welsh.” Surely the learned 
father must have sadly lacked an eye for 
the picturesque, else he would have thanked 
the good powers for this wild poetic burial- 
ground. The grass grew knee-deep over 
the graves. The untrimmed rose-trees 
hung in masses of sweet blossoms, red, 
white and pink, over the tombstones. 
Cushions of emerald moss softened every 
angle, filled every crevice. In the nave of 
the chapel, where a rich soil covered the 
ancient flags, meadow-sweet grew and 
swayed in every breeze. With every 
motion the clusters of tiny blossoms ex- 
haled their aromatic fragrance, and the 
moonbeams caught them as they swayed, 
so that to me they suggested the incense 
lamps of a cathedral. Like the subdued 
responses of assembled worshippers came 


the soft moan of the breakers on the 
shingle below us. 
My hand slipped into Eleanor’s. How 


cold hers was! I put my arms gently 
round her and drew her to me. She burst 
into bitter tears. The night wind sighed 
amongst the tombs like an accompaniment 
to her sorrow. 
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SHE DROPPED DOWN BESIDE ME ON THE SEAT 


“T don’t know why I came here,” she 
sobbed, “ except it is to make myself realise 
that this pain must end some day. Come, 
let-us go home again. It is all so unutter- 
ably sad.” 

I followed her out of the quiet, beautiful 


spot, knowing that the restlessness which 
was upon her would drive her hither and 
thither in the vain quest of peace. 
* * * *« * 
Years passed. Eleanor had got over her 
heart-break as much as @ girl of her intense 
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nature could get over such a grief. She 
did what so many broken-hearted women 
now-a-days do, she became a nurse. In 
the stirring life of a great hospital, with 
its peremptory demands on self-sacrifice, 
its absorbing interest, its hard work and its 
pleasures, she had less opportunity for 
brooding over her sorrow than she would 
have had elsewhere. To all outward ap- 
pearance she was the same charming and 
attractive girl. If anything, she had gained 
in beauty with maturer years. Wherever 
she went she aroused interest and awakened 
admiration. It was I alone who knew that 
the old wound still ached. 

As for Denfield, his chief occupation in 
life seemed to be that of breaking women’s 
hearts. The sweet little creature my father 
had seen at Portrush met with a like fate to 
that of my poor friend. In the end the 
Irish capital became too hot a place for 
him, and he must have been glad enough 
when his regiment was ordered abroad. 
For a number of years no more was heard 
of him. 

I saw a good deal of Eleanor during her 
hospital life. My father and I always 
spent Christmas in London for her sake. 
Nearly every afternoon I managed to spend 
at least some of her free time with her. 
She was often so dead beat after a heavy 
morning’s work that we went no further 
than across Westminster Bridge to the 
Abbey. The quiet, refreshing hours spent 
within those venerable walls will long 
remain in our memory. Sometimes, to 
Eleanor’s joy, we arrived when Vespers 
were commencing. The inspired words of 
the service, the divine music, and the beau- 
tiful old Abbey, all combined to fill her 
heart with overflowing gratitude for the 
mercies vouchsafed her. 

“Gertrude, this is the only time I can 
repeat the words of the service, ‘ We thank 
Thee for our creation and preservation,’ 
with all my heart,”’ she said once to me, 
which saying of itself showed me how she 
still suffered. 

A day or two before Christmas I was in- 
vited to the festivities held in the ward of 
which Eleanor was staff-nurse. The work 
of decorating fell to the lot of the nurses, 
who managed to add this to all their other 
duties with a cheerful courage worthy of 
much praise. I had seen the ward in a 
half-finished condition, and thought it bade 
fair to turn out a pretty picture when com- 
pleted; but my breath was taken away with 
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surprise when I beheld it on the night of 
the concert—such a fairyland of light and 
colour had the long, plain ward become. 
Everywhere were palms and flowers, holly 
and evergreens, with red lanterns peeping 
out amongst the greenery which was slung 


across the ceiling in great festoons. The 
patients sat up with smiling faces in their 
beds, or if convalescent walked about the 
ward. All who were too ill to enjoy the 
evening’s entertainment had been removed 
to the small wards. During a gay and 
crowded tea in the Sisters’ room I looked in 
vain for Eleanor, nor could I find her in the 
ward when I entered it. At last in despair 
I went to the Sister, with whom I had be- 
come pretty intimate, through her friend- 
ship for Eleanor, and asked her what she 
had done with her staff-nurse. 

“Oh, Lashmore is devoting herself to a 
bad accident case which came in to-day,” 
she replied, giving Eleanor her surname 
after the custom of the hospital. “She is 
in one of the small wards. I have offered 
to relieve her, but she is evidently in a 
penitential mood, for she won’t be released. 
That is her way, however.” 

“Tt is just like her!’’ I said, with a 
sudden rush of admiration I could not 
conceal. 

The Sister laughed. I knew her to be 
much attached to Eleanor, though her 
main endeavour seemed to be to disguise 
the fact. 

“She will have to come off duty later 
on. By the time the concert is over you 
can see her.” 

I waited impatiently throughout the pro- 
gramme, and was glad when it ended, and 
the guests took their leave. The Sister 
came to me with a message from Eleanor, 
as soon as the last visitor had departed. 

“Lashmore has a splitting headache, 
and would be glad if you would go to her 
room to see her.”’ 

I climbed the long flights of steps to the 
storey where Eleanor’s room was situated. 
She had made it a charming den, filled 
with her treasures, her books and plants. 
When I entered I found her lying on her 
bed with bright spots of colour on her pale 
cheeks and a strange expression in her 
eyes. 

“My dearest,” I exclaimed, stooping 
over her, ‘what has befallen you? Are 
you ill? Or has it been too trying a 
case ?” 

“It is Harry,” was all she said. 
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** GERTRUDE,” SAID MY FRIEND SOFTLY, ‘‘I CAN NEVER BE THANKFUL ENOUGH FOR THIS CHRISTMAS EVE” 


“ Harry!” I gasped. At length I forced myself to speak. 
A long pause followed. . The intense “ Did he know you, dear ?”’ 
silence was broken only by the hissing of “‘ No—he was only conscious for a few 
the gas and the deep rumble of the great moments after they brought him in.” 
city sounding through the open window. “Is there any chance of recovery?” 
Eleanor lay quite still. “ They can’t tell yet. If he lives he will 
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be a cripple for the remainder of his 
days.” 

“What are you going to do, Eleanor ? 
You must ask to be relieved.” 

She smiled a strange smile. 

* Not yet.” 

“ Eleanor—I can’t understand you. I 
should loathe the sight of him.” 

“Oh, Gertrude, I love him just as I did 
five years ago,” she burst out passionately. 

“ How I wish you had never seen him!” 
I replied fervently. 

‘* And I too, since we have been doomed 
to separation.” 

I looked at her and saw the pain in her 
eyes, and I wondered how so good and 
beautiful a woman could waste her affec- 
tions on such a worthless, even despicable 
object. As I was searching for an answer 
to the problem Big Ben boomed out the 
hour when I must leave the hospital 
premises. I bent down and kissed Eleanor’s 
burning lips. 

When I called next day I found her 
composed, but I could perceive that under 
the calm exterior a tumult of conflicting 
emotions surged. I could drag nothing 
from her of her inmost thoughts. 

“Eleanor, you will keep your promise 
of coming to the service with me in the 
Abbey to-morrow night?” I asked rather 
wistfully, for I felt once again that sense 
of loss and separation which had formerly 
distressed me. We had planned long ago 
to join in the Christmas Eve service in the 
Abbey, and I had been looking forward to 
it for weeks. Now I began to fear. that 
Eleanor’s thoughts were too engrossed with 
Harry for her to remember her promise. 
But her reply cheered me. 

‘‘ Yes, dear, of course I will come. It 
is all arranged, and permission has been 
granted.” 

The bells of the Abbey had begun to 
peal forth joyously as I entered the hos- 
pital on the following evening and mounted 
the stairs to Eleanor’s room. She was 
standing at her window looking out on the 
clear starlit night and the steady lights 
along the river. It was one night in a 
thousand, when a keen frost brought clear- 
ness instead of fogginess with it. As I 


entered she turned towards me, and the 








gaslight fell full upon her face. There 
were tears in her eyes. But such an ex- 
pression of happiness and calm as I have 
seldom seen on any human countenance 
was now on hers. 

I said nothing, but just caught her hands 
and looked straight into her eyes. 

“Gertrude,” she cried, “I am happy 
as I never thought to be again in this 
world.” 

“ Is—is your patient better?” I stam- 
mered, at a loss to know what to say. 

She seemed hardly to hear me, for she 
continued in the same strain—“ All mis- 
understandings are cleared up, all trans- 
gressions forgiven. He is mine at last. 
Come, dear, I am just longing to pour out 
my soul in songs of gladness and thanks- 
giving.” 

I looked at her in utter amazement. 
Five years ago I had thought she was 
throwing herself away. What must I 
think now when Denfield had lost his sole 
recommendation, his superb physique, and 
had become a miserable cripple ! 

We hurried across the bridge while the 
joyous bells still pealed. Eleanor had a 
spring in her step such as she possessed 
long ago when we trod the heather hills 
together. During the beautiful service her 
voice joined in every hymn with a ring 
of true happiness. After we left the Abbey 
we paused on the bridge and gazed away 
to where St. Paul’s lifts a golden cross 
above the teeming erring city. 

“Gertrude,” said my friend softly, “I 
can never be thankful enough for this 
Christmas Eve. To know that Harry 
loved me—to know that he is now beyond 
the power of ‘the world, the flesh, and the 
devil ’—to have been with him at the last, 
during his lucid hours! My dear, these 
are mercies from God’s right hand.” 

“He is dead!’’ I murmured, aghast. I 
could not keep pace with Eleanor. She 
was beyond my comprehension. I looked 
down the river with its lights, its barges, 
its embankments, but what I saw before 
my eyes was the lonely moonlit cemetery 
amongst the cliffs of the Antrim coast, 
and the girl who had fled there, so that 
she might feel the briefness of all things 
—even of such pain as hers. 
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STATUE OF BAYARD AND LAW COURTS, GRENOBLE 





HERE are few cities with a more St. André, in front of the Palais de Justice, 
picturesque setting than that of there is a statue, on the pedestal of which 
Grenoble. The noble river, the Isére, is the following inscription— 

flows through it, and close to it, almost 
overhanging it, are the rugged mountain 


peaks of the Lower Alps. The natural A SATARD 


defence afforded by the mountains is sup- NE EN 1476 
plemented by strong fortifications, two of MORT A REBECQ LE 30 avrit 1524 
which, the Fort Rabot and the Fort de la ates 

Bastille, are shown in one of our illustrations. DIBU ET LE Rot 


Its principal industry to-day is that of 


glove-making, which employs no less than ee 


5000 persons in the town and 24,000 in ONC N’EN AURAI D'AUTRES 
the district. ~ 
Grenoble is rich in historic interest. In 1825 


the old-world corner known as the Place 
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GRENOBLE BY NIGHT 
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and on the other side— 


AU CHEVALIER 
| SANS PEUR ET SANS REPROCHE 


The principal authorities for Bayard’s 
life, on which all modern lives of him are 
based, are two by contemporaries. One is 
entitled: Les Gestes ensemble la Vie du 
preulz Chevalier Bayard ; avec su Genea- 
logie: comparaisons aulx anciens preulx 
chevaliers ; gentils ; Israelitiques: et chres- 





mother was Hélayne des Alemens, sister of 
the lord of Laval and of Laurence, Bishop 
of Grenoble. 

He was trained by his father in all 
virtues, and put to school at Grenoble. 
At the age of twelve he became page to 
Charles, Duke of Savoy. Charles, King of 
France, having noticed his excellent horse- 
manship, begged him from the Duke of 
Savoy. He was then about fourteen. 

We learn from de Maille’s book! that 
when he first left home to be a page, his 
mother called him to her and said, “I 
charge you to observe three things, which 





THE RABOT AND BASTILLE FORTS, GRENOBLE 


tiens. Ensemble oraisons, lamentations ; 
epitaphs du dit chevalier Bayard (etc.). 

This book was written by Champier (b. 
1472), a medical man of noble family who 
served in the armies of Charles VIII. and 
Louis XII. It was published in 1525, and 
is now included in Cimber’s Archives Curi- 
euses de |’ Histoire de France. To it we are 
indebted for most of our facts. 

The other was written’ by de Maille, 
believed to have been Bayard’s secretary, 
who describes himself as “le loyal servi- 
teur.” 

Pierre Terrail was born at the castle of 
Bayard in Dauphiné, in 1476. ‘His father 
was Aymes Terrail, lord of Bayard, and his 
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if you do, you will prosper. The first is, 
that before all things you love, fear and 
serve God, never offending Him if possible; 
for it is He who created us, in whom we 
live, and who will save ws; and without 
Him and His grace we can do no good 
thing in this world. Every morning and 
every evening commit yourself to Him and 
He will aid you. 

“The second is, that you be gentle and 
courteous to all, putting away all pride. 


1 “The very joyous, pleasant, and refreshin 
History of the feats, exploits, triumphs, | 
achievements of the Good Knight without fear 
and without reproach, the gentle Lord de 
Bayard.” 
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PLACE NOTRE-DAME, GRENOBLE (THE CATHEDRAL ON THE LEFT) 


Avoid evil speaking 
and falsehood. Be 
sober and temperate. 
Be neither a flatterer 
nor an informer, for 
such people seldom 
come to good. Be 
true and loyal in 
word and deed. 
Succour poor widows 
and orphans, and 
God will recompense 
it to you. 

“The third thing 
is, that of the goods 
which God shall give 
you, you be charit- 
able to the poor and 
needy; for to give 
for His sake makes 
no man poor; and 
learn this from me, 
that the alms you 
give will profit you 
both in body and in 
soul.” 

About the age of 
eighteen he ceased 
to be a page, and 
became a gentleman 
of the household of 
the Count de Ligny, 
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STONE TABERNACLE AND EPISCOPAL THRONE IN THE 
CATHEDRAL OF NOTRE-DAME, GRENOBLE 


(This tabernacle dates from 1455, and is 45 feet in height.) 


and man-at-arms in 
his company of 
horse. He had an 
early opportunity 
of showing his 
prowess. Accom- 
panying his master 
at the King’s Court, 
he was at Lyons 
when the Count de 
Vaudray issued a 
challenge to a pas- 
sage at arms. He 
suspended his 
shield, which all 
who desired to dis- 
play their skill came 
to touch, and had 
their names in- 
scribed by the 
knight who pre- 
sided. Young as he 
was, Bayard took 
up the challenge. 
He came forth tri- 
umphant from the 
contest. After two 
days’ tilting with 
the lance and fight- 
ing with the sword 
he was declared by 
the judges, amid 
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universal applause, to have been best on 
both days. 

Soon after this he had his first experience 
of actual campaigning with Charles VIII. 
in Italy, and distinguished himself at the 
battle of Fornova, where he had two horses 
killed under him. The death of Charles in 
1498 led to the accession of Louis XII. 
Under him Bayard served a second time 
in Italy, the Spaniards being their principal 
opponents. 

In this campaign Bayard showed the 
true knightly spirit which has ever since 
been associated with his name. Hearing 
that a treasurer was on his way from 
Naples with a quantity of gold for the 
great Captain Gonsalvo, Bayard with a 
small force attacked the escort and took 
the treasurer prisoner. He had sent his 
companion Tardieu to watch for them on 
another road. Tardieu arrived just after 
the boxes, containing 15,000 gold ducats, 
were opened. Tardieu bewailed his fate 
that he had not been the means of capturing 
the treasure, and added: “Half of that 
would make a man of me for life.” Bayard 
gave him freely half the treasure, and then 
he assembled the garrison and divided the 
other half among them according to their 
rank, not reserving a single ducat for him- 
self. He then dismissed the treasurer 
without ransom, and sent him with a safe- 
conduct back to his friends. Such was the 
man of whom the old chronicler says: 
“He looked with contempt upon this 





PUBLIC GARDENS AND THE RUE HECTOR BERLIOZ, GRENOBLE 


(Berlioz, the composer, was born in the little town of La Céte Saint-André, 
between Grenoble and Vienne.) 
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world’s wealth, and was at his death no 
richer than at his birth.” 

One of his most heroic exploits was 
performed during the battle of Garigliano, 
where the French were, however, defeated 


by the Spaniards. Being with another 
knight near a bridge, he saw about 200 
Spanish horse on the other side making 
straight for it. He sent his companion 
to collect some men as quickly as possible 
to defend the bridge. Meanwhile he him- 
self rode, lance in hand, and charged the 
troop, who were already on the bridge, 
with such terrible blows that he overthrew 
four of them, two of whom fell into the 
river and never rose again. He held the 
bridge until help came, and the bridge was 
saved. After that famous combat the 
Spaniards, according to the old chronicler, 
said that if France had many like Bayard, 
there was not a nation that could resist 
her. 

In 1508 Bayard served under the Em- 
peror Maximilian at the siege of Padua. 
Here, too, he gained fresh renown. One 
day, seeing a force of about 300 who had 
made a sortie from the city, he attacked 
them with about 100 men. After a sharp 
fight the enemy were defeated, and about 
180 of them were made prisoners. The 
Emperor, seeing the cloud of dust as they 
marched into camp, sent a gentleman of 
his household to inquire the cause. He 
came back saying that it was the Captains 
Bayard, La Cropte and La Clayette, “who 
have had the finest 
skirmish that has 
taken place these 
hundred years ; for 
they have more 
prisoners than 
they are men, and 
have taken two 
standards.” For 
this feat Bayard 
received the 
special thanks of 
the Emperor, who 
said to him, “I 
would give a 
hundred thousand 
florins a year to 
have a dozen such 
as you.” 

Bayard did not 
hesitate to fight 
even against Holy 
Church when 




















Holy Church 
armed herself 
with carnal 
weapons. Pope 
Julius II. wanted 
todrive the French 
out of Italy, and 
ied an army 
against them in 
person. He laid 
siege to. Miran- 
dola, but his own 
camp was at Santo 
Felice, about six 
miles away. Bay- 
ard received in- 
formation that the 
Pope was coming 
to join the army 
before Mirandola. 
But on the morn- 
ing in question, shortly after the Pope 
started, the snow began to fall so heavily 
that he returned to thecamp. His officers, 
however, had gone on ahead, when they 
were charged by Bayard, thinking the Pope 
was in theirmidst. He pursued them back 
to the very castle of Santo Felice. The 
Pope himself had just entered the castle. 
Hearing the cries, he jumped from his 
litter, and helped to raise the drawbridge. 
He was just in time. “ Another instant,” 
says the historian d’Aubigné, “and Julius 
II. would have been Bayard’s prisoner.” 
But though he did not shrink from fight- 
ing the Papacy, he shrank from all dis- 
honourable methods. He would not fight 
Rome with its own tarnished weapons. 
The Pope, seeing that force was useless, 
tried by bribery to gain over the Duke of 
Ferrara from his alliance with the French. 
But he was hoist with his own petard. 
The Duke resented the intrigue, and in 
turn bribed the Pope’s emissary to join the 
French. This corrupt agent proposed a 
plan for poisoning the Pope. When the 
Duke told Bayard of it, the knight’s anger 
blazed forth. ‘Oh! my lord,” he said, “I 
never will believe that so gentle a prince 
as you would consent to such treachery ; 
and did I know it, I swear by my soul 
I would inform the Pope before night ; for 
I believe that God would never pardon so 
horrible a crime.” The protest was effect- 


ual, and the emissary was sent away. 
Bayard was not only the knight sans 
peur, he would also be the knight sans 
veproche. 
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In 1512 he was severely wounded in an 
assault on Brescia during the siege of that 
city. His archers carried him into a fine 
house in the neighbourhood. The gentle- 
man who lived there, says the old chronicler 
quaintly, “had fled for refuge to a monas- 
tery; but his wife remained with no other 
protection than our Lord’s, with two lovely 
daughters, who were concealed under a loft 
with some hay.” The lady, seeing soldiers 
enter, was naturally alarmed. But the 
wounded knight reassured her. He told 
her that no insult would be offered to 
her or to her daughters, and placed his 
two archers at the door, forbidding any 
one to enter but his own people. His 
mother’s parting words about protecting 
the helpless had no doubt remained in his 
memory. 

It was in Italy that Bayard met his 
death. In 1524 he was posted with his 
men at Rebec, near Milan. The Spaniards 
attacked the place, and Bayard was mortally 
wounded. He died commending his soul 
to the Divine mercy. His remains were 
taken back to Dauphiné by his friends and 
followers. They lay for a day and a night 
in the church of Notre-Dame at Grenoble, 
and were then interred at the monastery 
of Mynims, a short distance from that 
city. 

ate to more recent times, Grenoble 
played an important part in the cause of 
liberty. A monument in the Place Notre- 
Dame, known as the Centenary Monu- 
ment, erected in 1897, bears the following 
inscription— 
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Grenoble, the City of Bayard 


A LA GLOIRE 
DES TROIS ORDRES DE DAUPHINE 
AUX REPRESENTANTS 
QUI ONT LES PREMIERS AFFIRME 
LES DROITS DE LA NATION 
ET PREPARE 
LA REVOLUTION FRANCAISE 


1788 


The story is an interesting one. It takes 





On June 14 the leaders of the “ Three 
Orders” (clergy, nobility and citizens) of 
Grenoble met at the Hotel de Ville, and 
having renewed their protest against the 
edicts of May, resolved that the Estates- 
General of the realm should be convoked 
to remedy the evils of the nation, and that 
in the meantime his Majesty should per- 
mit the assembling of the several Estates 
of the province, summoning the represent- 
atives of the “ Tiers-Etat” (the Commons) 
in a number equal to that of the clergy 
and the nobility. At the same time, the 
assembly invited the towns of Dauphiné to 





PLACE NUTRE-DAME, GRENOBLE 


(The Centenary Monument in the centre, the Cathedral on the right.) 


us back to the struggle between Louis XVI. 
and his Chancellor Brienne, as representing 
despotism, on the one hand, and the Parlia- 
ment of France and the provincial magis- 
trates, as representing popular rights, on 
the other. Brienne having in vain re- 
quested Parliament to agree to two edicts, 
a stamp duty and a land tax, proceeded in 
May 1788 to constitute an arbitrary court 
which was to register edicts without any 
reference to Parliament. Magistrates were 
arrested. At Grenoble lettres de cachet 
were to be given to the local authorities, 
banishing them from the town. 

These despotic acts led to intense ex- 
citement in Grenoble. 
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send deputies to Grenoble to deliberate 
about their common rights and interests. 
Only four towns, Vienne, Valence, Orange, 
and Gap, replied that they preferred to 
remain outside the movement. 

On June 21 the deputies met at the 
Castle of Vizille, near Grenoble. The 
meeting began at eight o'clock in the 
morning. After a long discussion the 
following among other resolutions were 
unanimously adopted : 


“The Three Orders, protesting against the new 
edicts registered by military authority on May 10 
in the Parliament of Grenoble, declare that these 
cannot bind their obedience, because their registra- 
tion is illegal and violate the constitution of the 
realm. 





















‘* That respectful representations be made to his 
Majesty, asking him to withdraw the new edicts, 
to restore the Parliament of Dauphiné and other 
tribunals with all their powers, to convoke the 
Estates-General of the kingdom and also the 
provincial Estates. 

“The Three Orders regard as traitors to their 
country all who have accepted or who may accept, 
in the future, the functions of administering the 
new edicts. 

**The Three Orders of the province, anxious to give 
to all Frenchmen an example of union and attach- 
ment to the monarchy, ready to make all sacrifices 
which the safety and the p hn of the throne may 
require, will not grant taxes by voluntary gifts or 
otherwise, except when the representatives have 
discussed them in the Estates-General of the 
realm.” 


On October 20 the Parliament, reinstated 
in its powers, made its solemn entry amid 





Verney Drake returns to England after an absence of ten years. 
Grania Herrison, whom he loved, had married his elder 


He finds Grania little altered, but Oliver’s face gave him a disquieting shock. He sleeps in the 


Monnowbridge at twenty-three, because 
Oliver. 


The Deceiver 


BY LESLIE KEITH 


Grenoble, the City of Bayard 


On De- 
cember 1, after a silence of one hundred 
and fifty years, the Estates of Dauphiné 


the acclamations of the people. 


resumed their sittings at Romans. And 
finally, the king decided to summon the 
Eastates-General in the following year. 
Grenoble had, indeed, affirmed to some 
effect the rights of the nation. It had 
prepared the way for the French Revolu- 
tion. And when we condemn the subse- 


quent excesses of that awful time, let us 
condemn also the despotism, ecclesiastical 
and political, which produced them, and 
let us remember that popular rights, once 
surrendered, are often only won back at a 
very costly price. 







SUMMARY OF PREVIOUS CHAPTERS 


He had gone away from 
rother 


old home, in his own old room, Grania having moved her boy Verney to another, for the occasion. 
In the smoking-room, after dinner, he learns from his brother that being a banker and sole trustee for 


a friend’s son, he had used and lost in speculation the trust money, a 
fellow was to come of age next month. Oliver asks Verney to come to his rescue. 
a few hundreds, almost the exact amount of Verney’s inheritance. 
Verney agrees to give him the money, which Oliver promises to regard as a loan. 


ut £40,000, and the young 
The sum was, within 
After a night’s anxious thought, 
Verney comes up to 


London, and takes two rooms in a quiet street off the Strand, hoping to earn money by writing. 


Three years before this, a young wife, Maisie Kingdon, had 
arry Kingdon, on the shores of the Caribbean Sea. 


husband, 


Maimie, having run away from her home to marry him. 


en watching by the death-bed of her 
She was his second wife, his first wife, 
Harry Kingdon asks his friend, Larry Fogo, 


skipper of the Anna, to Took after his widow and child. Maisie went to live in New Orleans, and there 
she received an advertisement relating to the first wife of Harry Kingdon, who was entitled to a large 


sum of money under her mother’s will. 
lends her her passage money. 


CHAPTER VII 


“'T HAD better go before my clothes get 
too shabby, or she’ll suspect,” Verney 
Drake communed with himself, think- 

ing of his sister-in-law, who had so often 

written lamenting his continued absence, 
wondering over it; and now, in her last 
note, threatening to run up to town and 

“look him up.” 





Maisie resolves to come home and claim the legacy, and Fogo 


He scarcely required to cast a glance 
round his sitting-room to tell himself that 
that, at least, must not happen; and from 
the moment he admitted to himself the 
possibility of a short holiday at Monnow- 
bridge, the idea began to commend itself. 
Two months had somewhat softened his 
judgment of Oliver’s delinquencies, and 
they had certainly scourged the small vice 
of self-complaisance out of himself. So far, 
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his attempts to earn his bread by literature 
had been a dreary failure. He had not a 
single success to record. He had not been 
stayed by the punctual thud (each like a 
blow on his heart) of his solid contributions 
coming home again through the slit in the 
letter-box ; he had tried his hand at fiction, 
but his doves too had fluttered back to the 
ark, and not one bore an olive-branch from 
an obliged editor. 

Yet he felt sure that Nature had not 
designed him -to be a loiterer; she had 
given him the temperament of one who had 
to be up and doing. The vision of thronged 
streets which he saw daily, humming with 
the tread of strenuous men and quiet, 
anxious-eyed, busy women, filled him with 
a kind of rage of longing: a passionate 
desire to be pushing and stirring and 
succeeding too. There seemed to him to 
be no desolation so complete as the desola- 
tion of idleness. Yet, if he could not write, 
what could he do? To what, in all the 
wide, indifferent world, could he turn hand 
or brain ? 

He packed his portmanteau, opening one 
of his piled-up trunks to get at his evening 
clothes, and making a long ineffectual 
search for his black silk socks. He filled 
up the hiatus thus created with the 
scattered pages of his latest attempt and 
the articles rejected with ironical thanks, 
which were re-posted with his own stamps, 
and snapped the lock most viciously. Mr. 
Pitt, the supercilious, sneering with an 
upturned nose and curled lip from the 
chimney-piece, should no longer scoff at 
his enterprise. There was only one other 
picture on the bare expanse of dingy wall, 
and it represented a lady taking farewell of 
a cavalier whose charger was all pawing 
impatience to be off to the wars. That 
endless farewell! It was like his own love- 
tales; it got no further. It had no happy 
issue. Everything about him tended to 
increase depression: the broken-seated 
saddle-bag chair, requiring wary adjust- 
ment of the human form; the starched 
muslin curtains, grey with dust, chained to 
the wall, like wild beasts under restraint; 
the emerald and black cloth upon the table ; 
the yellow “art” pot with the long-suffer- 
ing aspidestra thrusting forth a feeble leaf. 
What a setting for a man’s life!—a man 
who had wandered, lived much in the open, 
with the stars for roof. 

He bought a box of soldiers for the 
younger Verney, and to make up for the 
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extravagance went third-class to Monnow- 


bridge. The comfortable, peaceful country 
through which the train flew, its birth- 
pangs of the Spring-time over, and every- 
where its young life radiant and gay, 
soothed his vague defiances. The oppres- 
sion of London fell from him. Was he not 
going home ? 

The third-class passenger has the advan- 
tage of being the first to reach the arrival 
platform, and Verney had time to observe 
his sister-in-law while she was yet rather 
helplessly scrutinising the disembarking 
throng. At Monnowbridge you change for 
a good many other places. She was dressed 
rather smartly in grey clothes, a twist of 
scarlet about her toque. As their hands 
met, he looked in at the windows of her 
clear, untroubled eyes, and knew that this 
time there was no pretence in their tranquil 
happiness. She hurried him off to the 
carriage drawn up at a corner of the wide 
bare expanse outside the station, and in- 
sisted on his looking at his own horse 
almost before he greeted his own nephew 
who (to his abounding indignation) was 
strapped to the seat beside the coachman. 
His two fat red hands held down his small, 
gilt-buttoned pea-jacket so that the new 
uncle might not perceive the indignity, and 
Verney senior, quick to understand, greeted 
him like a man and a brother. 

“Tt’s good to see you at last,” said 
Grania, when he was seated beside her; 
“ T thought I’d have had to come and fetch 
you and carry you off by force! The 
Bank, James.” 

“ That threat brought me, you see.” 

“ Tt sounds as if you’d been doing some- 
thing mysterious. I really had some shop- 
ping to do—things to get at the Stores, and 
I was almost descending on you.” 


“T’m sorry to destroy a budding 
romance—— ” 
“Oh, a romance!" she looked up 


vivaciously. 

“ But you wouldn’t have found me doing 
anything more interesting or exciting than 
slinging ink.” 

“Oh, Verney!” her charming voice was 
touched with a kind of awe—‘“do you 
mean that you’re writing—really—writing 
books ?” 

Verney laughed. Her lively imagination 
already saw a calf-bound row of “ Works,” 
gilt-lettered, gorgeous, to which a special 
bookcase was dedicated. 

“My ambition hasn’t soared so high. 




















So far, I haven’t succeeded in persuading 
a single editor or publisher that the aid 
of my valuable pen would double his 
circulation.” 

“ Oh, editors!”’ Grania swept that en- 
tire respectable body from her horizon with 
a wave of her grey-gloved hand. “ Every- 
body knows what they are! I’ve often 
heard my cousin, George Herrison, speak 
of them.” 

“ Ah, Herrison, to be sure. I'd forgotten 
him.” 

“He isn’t a person to be forgotten, I 
assure you.” 

“ Not if he can afford to speak slightingly 
of editors.” 

“He’s on the staff of The Times, and I 
don’t know all what. I’m not sure that I 
quite like George.” 

“ Thrice miserable George! ” 

Grania laughed. “ He’s too clever all 
round, and too—too sure of himself. Why, 
he can even sew and knit! I’ve seen things 
he did on that Arctic expedition he joined. 
—A woman doesn’t like to be beaten on 
her own lines.” 

“ T’ll bring you my socks to darn.”’ 

“Oh, you may be as clever as you like! 
You’re one of the Drakes. - They ought to 
be superior to everybody in everything. 
And you will be, of course, now you have 
seriously set yourself to write.” 

Her affectionate belief in him amused 
while it also touched him. If it weren’t for 
that family faith to prop ourselves upon, 
what would become of some of us? 

“ And while I’m writing my masterpieces 
you'll mend my rents.” 

“Of course I’ll do that, or anything. It 
makes me very glad to think you’ve chosen 
a—profession, for now we'll hope to see 
you often. We'll be able to count on you 
as we couldn’t when you were half across 
the world.” 

“ Thank you, Grania.” 

“May I tell Oliver,” she asked, as they 
neared the Bank, “about your writing 
books ?” 

“ Yes, but don’t give me away at the tea- 
parties until my autograph has a bigger 
market value. I’m not ready to have all 
the little books thrust at me yet, you 
see!” 

Oliver appeared at the door as the 
carriage reined in. He had a wonderfully 


renovated aspect. He even looked less fat, 
perhaps because of the tidier adjustment of 
A porter in smart livery held 


his clothes. 
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his light overcoat. The white-aproned 
grocer, airing himself at the door of his 
shop on the opposite pavement, saluted 
respectfully ; the little woman of the china 
stores tucked under the elbow of the Bank 
made a half-ducking curtsey in answer to 
Grania’s pleasant nod. Verney remembered 
similar demonstrations of good-will shown 
to his father and mother by an older genera- 
tion, and doubtless to his grandfather and 
grandmother by their contemporaries; he 
thought of Oliver’s genial speech at the 
coming-of-age of his ward, young Struthers 
(Grania had sent the local sheet marked 
with thick black lines of admiration), and 
reflected how very nearly it had not been 
made; then he looked at Grania smiling at 
her husband as his polished boots came 
carefully down the steps; and his solitary 
London life, his dingy London quarters, 
became in the vision of them less intoler- 
able. They were the price of the family 
honour. 

He stayed for two weeks, much taken 
about by Grania and received as an inter- 
esting foreigner at many pretty tea-tables. 
He smoked and walked with Oliver, who 
had a great deal more to say than formerly, 
and said it very well. He explained his 
hopes and his difficulties fluently, and even 
managed to apologise quite gracefully for 
his inability to pay interest on his brother's 
loan for the first’ quarter. Subsequent 
quarters would, of course, be absolutely all 
right. 

Verney said nothing. After all, it was no 
more than he expected; but it set him 
wakefully making anxious calculations in 
the night, and when his visit had extended 
to a fortnight he told himself he must go 
back to London and fight the thing out or 
die. 

He had reason to be glad he had explained 
to Grania that he was now a budding 
literary person, since, though she sighed, 
she perceived the reasonableness of his 
withdrawal. It wasn’t for her to stand 
between him and fame. 

“Grania tells me you've taken to 
scribbling,” Oliver said indulgently on the 
last night they were together; “ very jolly 
occupation for an idle man. I should quite 
like it myself.” 

“ T dare say you would.” Verney’s smile 
was dry. 

“ But what time have 1? My dear chap, 
you don’t know how lucky you are to be 
able to choose your own occupation and 
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pursue it just when and how you will. If 
you were tied to business now, like me——”’ 

Verney perhaps had not such a keen 
appreciation of his advantages as he turned 
the key in the door of his lodgings. He 
went up-stairs without alacrity, and did not 
feel himself bubbling with enthusiasm as 
he opened his sitting-room door. 

It was almost dark, only the dusky light 
of a too early May evening coming through 
the Venetian blinds; and by it he saw the 
glimmer of a square letter on the green and 
black cloth. He took it to the window and 
opened it. It was ‘rom the editor of the 
Monitor, who wrote that he had pleasure 
in accepting a short article on “Indian 
Magic.” 

Half-an-hour later Verney was walking 
briskly along the streets crowded with 
home-going husbands, brothers and fathers. 
He felt that he must tell somebody that he 
was one of the chosen of the Monitor, that 
weekly of most respectable circulation, and 
he resolved that somebody should be Sim. 
He found the solicitor about to leave the 
office, but at sight of Drake he turned back, 
and pressing a button relit the dingy little 
private room. He offered Verney the only 
chair, and supported himself on a high 
stool, his long legs stretched in front of 
him. Verney unfolded his news. 

‘So that’s the private and particular, and 
all the rest of it! Well, my boy, I wish 
you joy. I detest the politics of the Monitor, 
and consider its money article decidedly 
unsound; but I won’t go the length of 
saying it has no respectable readers.” 

“Thank you, Simmy!” 

“And I dare say the pay is all right.” 

“ That’s consoling.” 

“T say, look here! Now that you’re on 
the high-road to become a celebrity, you'll 
want new diggings.” 

Drake reflected that the Monitor would 
probably pay him something between two 
and five guineas, and smiled. Then he re- 
membered the portrait of Pitt, the emerald 
cloth, the leggy, long-suffering aspidestra, 
and to his own surprise said yes. 

“ Then I can fit you. Come and have a 
bit of dinner to celebrate the occasion, and 
I'll tell you the whole story. I’ve an en- 
gagement later, and I'm not going home.” 
(Sim lived with an old cousin, charitably 
installed as housekeeper, in a small house 
at Dulwich.) ‘“ How much can you pay, 
by the way?” 

Drake made the calculation that all 
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literary beginners, flushed by a first success, 
make and will probably go on making to 
the end of time, in spite of the warnings of 
the experienced. An article a day (“ Indian 
Magic” took him four hours to write) at a 
couple of guineas—by all means let us be 
modest—and knocking off Sundays and 
holidays and allowing a handsome margin 
for failures—well, say £500 a year. 

“Two or three guineas, I suppose.” 

“Your ideas are too lordly, my friend. 
The Monitor hasn’t invited you to be editor 
yet, has it? Thirty shillings will do very 
well. You dine out, of course?” 

“ Yes.” 

Sim turned into an unpretentious little 
eating-house not much known to the public, 
but greatly frequented by the initiated, 
and said little more until they had nearly 
finished an excellent meal. When the 
coffee-cups were placed on the round table 
and the waiter had withdrawn, he sat back 
in his chair and spoke. 

“When I first began to practise for my- 
self, I thought myself in luck to secure in 
the very first year a rich old lady as client. 
I am bound to say she chose me not for my 
brilliant parts, but because, knowing me to 
be a beginner, she felt that she could screw 
me down and get me cheap, and insult me 
for nothing; for though very rich, she was 
—well, not to put it extravagantly—far from 
generously disposed. Mrs. Moore, as she 
was, was the widow of a City merchant 
in a big way in the grain trade—who had 
amassed a large fortune—leaving the whole 
of it to his wife with absolute power to dis- 
pose of it by will. They had a house in 
Portland Place, and she lived in it for a 
dozen years after his death, occupying a 
mere corner of it; for she saw no society 
and kept very few servants. The man and 
woman who remained with her during her 
widowhood did so, I believe, hoping for 
substantial legacies, for she was an unlov- 
able, harsh, disappointed old woman. 

“She had managed—or mismanaged— 
her own affairs, and they were in something 
of a tangle when she applied to me, so that 
I had occasion to be pretty often in the 
house. Besides, like most women, rich or 
poor, she was fond of altering her will. She 
designed almost all her wealth to charities, 
to which she contributed nothing in her 
life ; but she frequently altered the objects 
of her sympathy, taking capricious dislikes 
to hospitals, dogs’ homes, missions—every- 
thing in turn. So far as I could make out, 























she hadn’t a single relation, or none that 
she cared to acknowledge. 

“Well, she took ill about a year before 
her death, but wouldn’t see a doctor. Her 
woman begged and prayed, and I urged, 
but she turned on us like a fury—rating us 
for wanting to ruin her, and so on. She 
got over that turn, but was never the same 
after, and finally took to bed. It was 
bodily weakness rather than disease, and 
her mind was as keen and hard as ever. 
She was still obstinate over the doctor 
question, and there she lay, day and night, 
absolutely alone but for her two servants, 
as forsaken as the poorest outcast. Verney, 
old chap, better be as poor as the proverbial 
church mouse than the owner of wealth 
that does no mortal soul a ha’p’orth of 
good. 

“Well, you can guess I was pretty 
surprised when, going along one afternoon 
with some papers to sign, I found a young 
lady in the dining-room. 

Sim paused for a full moment; and 
Verney, looking up, saw a curious light in 
his pale, inexpressive eyes. 

“She had her hat and jacket off, and she 
was seated at the big table with a cup of 
tea in front of her, and there was a spoonful 
of fire in the grate. 

“I suppose I must have looked more or 
less of a fool in my surprise to see anything 
young in that house, for she got up with a 
smile and introduced herself. She was 
awfully tall and slim, with the most beautiful 
figure I ever saw: natural beauty. Every- 
thing was natural about her, and somehow 
she made you think of running water and 
sunshine and—and all that sort of thing— 
I'm not on the staff of the Monitor, and 
paid so much a line for putting it on thick !”” 
He gave a half-embarrassed laugh; “a 
regular country girl of the best type. 

“* T suppose you're Mr. Sim the lawyer?’ 
she asked. ‘Yes? I thought so, for since 
I came here a week ago nobody has rung 
the bell, and I was told that nobody ever 
did ring it but you.’ 

“I said I was very glad to share the 
distinction, and she smiled, thinking, as I 
afterwards knew, of the state of perturba- 
tion into which she had thrown old Mary, 
the servant, by her unexpected arrival. 

“*T am Peggy Brandon,’ she said; ‘ Mrs. 
Moore’s niece.’ 

“No doubt I showed my surprise, for 
she went on a trifle more formally : 

“* My father is the vicar of Haleford in 
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Yorkshire, and my mother is Aunt Moore’s 


youngest sister. But perhaps I’m telling 
you what you know already?’ 

“«T hear it for the first time now,’ I said ; 
‘Mrs. Moore hasn’t taken me completely 
into her confidence; had I known it, I 
think I should have ventured to ask you to 
come a little sooner.’ 

“She looked at me with the steadiest, 
straightest blue-grey eyes I’ve ever seen. 

“*You mean before my aunt became 
ill?’ 

at 

“*T shouldn’t have been welcome then. 
Perhaps I’m not welcome now; but when 
we heard that she was ill and alone, I had 
to come.’ 

“T was left to gather what I chose of 
family estrangement; but one thing I knew 
from the minute I had set eyes on her—the 
girl had not come with any designs on the 
old woman’s money. She was in that 
dingy dining-room by that miserable 
handful of fire simply as a messenger of 
consolation. 

“Well, the old lady didn’t leave me in 
much doubt when I went to her room that 
night as to the kind of reception she had 
given her niece; she was in a fine temper, 
and would have liked, I believe, to turn the 
girl to the door, but I gave Miss Peggy a 
month to conquer her. 

“Tt took two (the old lady’s obstinacy 
was something colossal), but she did it. 
Man, that girl’s cheerfulness and serenity 
were a wonder to see; she minded nothing : 
sulks, tantrums, scoldings, meanness; but 
just looked steadily on in front of her as if 
she saw something good on the way—and 
could wait for it. 

“The long-suffering of a woman, Drake, 
is a thing to frighten a man when he sees 
it. She had her reward, for the grim old 
woman lying there behind the bed-curtains 
rehearsing the forgotten lesson of love, took 
to her in quite a wonderful way when she 
did give in, and could scarcely bear her out 
of her sight. 

“ At the end of the second month from 
Miss Brandon’s arrival, I drew up yet 
another will—the last, I hoped—by which, 
with the exception of a few small legacies, 
she inherited everything. It gave me a 
great deal more pleasure than to endow 
stray cats or to spot Africa with coffee- 
palaces, for I knew they were deadly poor 
at the Vicarage—she was frank. enough 
about that—and that the money would be 
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safe with her—safe to make a heap of 
people happier and better. 

“She wasn’t supposed to know of her 
good fortune, but she found out. Perhaps 
the old lady bragged of the good deed—one 
of the few she did in her life. Anyway, 
Miss Brandon wrote me three lines asking 
me to go and see her, and I went. 

“She was in the dining-room, where I 
first saw her—no other room was ever lit 
or warmed. 

“«Mr. Sim,’ she began, in her straight 


me with those eyes—‘ that my aunt has a 
daughter ?’ 

“ Here was another nice surprise to 
spring on the confidential family solicitor. 
I felt pretty much of a fool, I can tell you, 
and of an angry fool to boot; but she soon 
convinced me that I had been kept in the 
dark about the daughter as I had been kept 
in the dark about the niece. Mary Moore, 
called Maimie in the family, was an only 
child, and at seventeen, while at school in 
Bournemouth, she had run off with a young 

















‘MR. SIM,” 


way, ‘you’ve been making my aunt’s 
will.’ 

“ T told her that it fell within my business 
to do that sort of thing pretty often. 

“* And doesn’t it fall within your business 
to see that a just disposition of property is 
made ?’ she questioned me. 

“T tried to make her understand that I 
was only a servant, bound to obey instruc- 
tions ; ‘ but if it will relieve you,’ I said, ‘I 
can assure you that your aunt has done 
everything that is right and proper and 
honourable and just.’ 

“*Then you can’t know’—she searched 
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SHE BEGAN, IN HER STRAIGHT WAY, ‘‘ YOU'VE BEEN MAKING MY AUNT'S WILL” 


medical student. They were married at a 
Registry Office. The marriage was dis- 
covered almost immediately, but Maimie’s 
parents washed their hands of her and 
refused even to see her. Some attempt at 
reconcilement was made by friends, but 
failed. Her father would probably have 
relented in time, but he died a few months 
later; the mother remained adamant. 
From the day of her disgrace, her daughter 
was dead to her. 

“« Tt’s all a long time ago,’ Miss Brandon 
said —‘ fifteen years, I think. I was a child, 
and I don’t remember Maimie at all, but 
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mother does; she was a gentle girl, but 
weak and easily led. It was supposed that 
she and her husband went abroad. They 
were heard of in the United States, mother 
told me, but in a year or two even that clue 
was lost. We've never heard, however, 
that Maimie is dead, as I certainly think 
we should have done, so we must presume 
she’s alive.’ 

“* A rash presumption,’ I said. 

“* Rash or not,’ she said, ‘if Maimie is 
alive, she’s the right person to have her 
mother’s money.’ 

“* That doesn’t follow : 

“*Tt’s going to follow, however,’ she 
interrupted me with a smile, ‘if you'll help. 
Mr. Sim, will you do something very kind 
for me?’ 

“T made haste to tell her I'd do a 
hundred things for her if I could be sure 
they were kind—to her. 

“* You must let me be the judge of that,’ 
she said, ‘and as you’ve made my aunt's 
will so often, I’m sure you won’t grudge 
making it just once more. I’m going to 
bring her round to my way of thinking, and 
when I’ve done it you'll settle the matter, 
before she has time to cool? And make her 
stick to it! Then I'll go home to York- 
shire, where I’m very much wanted, and 
now that she’s so much stronger she'll 
soon forget about me, and it will be all 
right.’ 

“What was I todo? In ten days’ time 
I was in Portland Place again making the 
new will. My advice went for nothing, 
and remonstrances only angered my client. 
I don't know whether Miss Peggy had 
pushed the old lady too far, or whether it 
was just a streak of the old vindictiveness 
coming out, but in the event of the daughter 
being alive Miss Brandon didn’t get a 
halfpenny.” 

“ And if the cousin were dead?” Verney 
asked. 

“Then she got the lot. But you see 
the risk she ran—the chances against her 
winning——” 

“TI think she was quite right,” said 
Verney. 

“‘ She thought so herself, for she went off 
to Yorkshire looking as happy as a queen. 
All the same, most people would call her a 
fool.” 

“ Not you.” 

Sim did not answer. 
thought for a moment. 

“Mrs. Brandon and her daughter are 





He seemed lost in 
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living in London now, since the vicar’s 
death last June.”’ 

“The aunt is dead, I presume ?”’ 

“ She died just before her brother-in-law. 
The ladies have taken a little house in 
Kensington—not the fashionable quarter, 
but close to High Street station and very 
central, and they want a lodger—a man 
preferably, as requiring less service. Miss 
Brandon has found some work,” he frowned, 
“ but they’ve a couple of spare rooms they 


want to fill. Of course it would have to 
be the right sort of person. I thought of 
ou 9 





“Thank you, Simmy. You're right in con- 
jecturing that the atmosphere of romance 
would suit me admirably, and if the ladies 
were willing to have me I'd migrate to 
Kensington to-morrow. But—is it worth 
while? As the inconvenient cousin has 
evidently not turned up, Miss Peggy will 
presently soar into regions far above work 
and lodgers “ 

“T advertised for Mrs. Mary Kingdon,” 
said Sim slowly. ‘Of course she'll have 
to prove her identity beyond doubt, but it 
was the first step to take. I began to 
advertise in June.” 

“ Getting on for a year. Miss Peggy is 
bound to win——” 

It was Sim’s dramatic moment. Most 
of the diners had left the eating-house, and 
the waiters were standing about idle, now 
and again looking in the direction of the 
two who remained in such earnest talk. 
He had a little audience. 

“T had this yesterday,” he said, and 
putting his hand in his pocket drew forth 
an orange envelope. 

He took the telegraphic form out of it, 
flattened it with his spread hand, and laid 
it before his companion. 

Verney bent his head under the clear 
gas-jet and read: 

“Have seen your communication in 
Standard of March 4th, 18—. Am sailing 
to-morrow by s.s. Victor with child for 
London. Husband dead. Mary Moore 
Kingdon.” 





CHAPTER VIII 


RS. BRANDON was seated in the 
small drawing-room of the house in 
Kensington, her chair drawn close 

to the window to catch the last of the after- 
noon light, in her hands a piece of priceless 
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old lace which she was mending with the 
most exquisite and delicate care. 

The hands that held the lace were finely 
shaped, though no longer so white or so 
slim as they had once been, and the face 
bent close above the work was, even at 
fifty, still beautiful, with a beauty at once 
recognisable. The story written upon it 
was made up of blended experience, love 
and sdrrow, hope and belief —above all love 
and faith. Serenity as well as sadness 
dwelt in her dark eyes, and in her smile 
there was motherhood. A simple woman, 
as you would soon perceive, not clever, but 
one in whom the veriest worldling would 
place instinctive trust. 

Margaret Brandon was the youngest of 
a large family, of which Mrs. Moore was 
the eldest member. Twenty years had 
divided the sisters in age, and more than 
twenty in temperament and disposition. 
They were the only girls, the brothers 
coming between, having some of them died 
‘ young, others as they grew up making 
homes and new ties in distant countries. 
Mrs. Moore and Margaret alone remained 
in England, and they saw almost as little 
of each other as if seas had rolled between 
them. Mary married a rich man and lived 
in London; Margaret, a poor curate who, 
after many changes, was, late in life, 
presented to a small living in Yorkshire. 
They had known privations, but together 
they had graciously accepted the lessons of 
poverty, and together had faced life with a 
brave front. 

Margaret's capable hands had learned to 
do many other things in those days besides 
mending the lace heirlooms of rich clients, 
and so adding a little to the family ex- 
chequer ; they had made every garment her 
daughter wore, from the tiny, feather- 
stitched outfit with which she began life 
to the plain black dress in which she now 
mourned her father, and while he lived, no 
other save his wife had any share in the 
vicar’s wardrobe, from his socks to his 
surplices. To work for those she loved 
was her. sweetest pleasure, and now that 
the dear companion of five-and-twenty 
years was gone, she lived for his memory 
and for Peggy. 

Peggy used often to describe herself as 
an entirely home-made article. Her lessons 
were learned in her father’s study ; she had 
never been to school; scarcely ever in a 
large town till she went to Portland Place ; 
and of London then, she heard nothing but 
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the noise and saw nothing but the dirt ; she 
had not in her twenty-two years bought a 
costume or a hat straight out of a shop; 
her travelling had all been done—and done 
excellently—by means of the books on her 
father’s shelves; a library gathered labori- 
ously, before marriage, on a curate’s stipend 
of eighty pounds a year. 

‘“‘ And now we are Londoners,” she often 
said with a sigh, as she tried by stooping 
her tall figure and craning her long neck to 
catch a glimpse of tree-tops in a dull garden 
of a dull square. 

Neither of the ladies liked London; the 
dirt with which they could never cope 
distressed them ; the stress and hurry of 
the streets confused Mrs. Brandon. Her 
familiar furniture in this new setting kept 
uneasily alive the secret longing for cleanli- 
ness and air and purity and space, for the 
little vicarage tucked under the elbow of 
the church, and the grave that she could see 
from her bedroom-window. She went out 
seldom, but sat and waited for her daughter, 
whose work took her forth daily into the 
rush of the thronged streets. Every morn- 
ing when Peggy went away her mother 
besought her to have a wary eye on cabs 
and omnibuses and trams and motors, and 
the other dreadful things that are always 
lurking to devour the foot passenger, and 
every day Peggy kissed her hand at the gate 
to that dear anxious black figure framed in 
the doorway, and promised caution gaily. 

Of other traitors to the peace of a hand- 
some, simple and solitary girl, both were 
happily too innocent to have any dread. 

Unconsciously to themselves, they had 
brought a very distinct atmosphere of the 
country to the small grey street in one of 
the forgotten backwaters of Kensington, 
doomed to be soon discovered and engulfed. 
Verney Drake felt its subtle charm when 
he took possession, as a lodger, of the two 
top rooms, and did not know whether to 
put it down to the old-fashioned chintz 
hangings of his bedchamber, and the sewed 
work on seats and ottoman, or to the quiet, 
the refinement, the orderly stillness of the 
new home. 

Mrs. Brandon, carefully considering a 
minute hole in the fine fabric she held, 
and studying its treatment, heard a step 
on the pavement, and the protesting creak 
of the little gate. A soft sensitive flush 
came to her cheek, her dark eyes were full 
of light. The day was over at last, and 
evening brought Peggy home. 
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“ Motherling!” cried the girl, stooping 
low to kiss and be kissed. ‘“ Whata wicked 
woman you are to be poking over that 
horrid work in this light! Do you suppose 
because Nature has given you two lovely 
black eyes she’s going to let you play 
reckless pranks with them? If you don’t 
value her present she’ll not scruple to take 
it away from you.” 

‘Tt is only a last little corner,” said Mrs. 
Brandon, resigning the work which Peggy 
promptly thrust behind the sofa-cushion. 
She seated herself, and begun unlacing a 
pair of strong country boots. 

“You don’t mind my doing it here, I 
know, as it gives us three minutes more of 
each other. Besides, they’re ‘bone dry,’ 
as Jane would say. Mother, do you miss 
me as much as I miss you, I wonder ?”’ 

Mrs. Brandon smiled; the question re- 
quired no answer. 

“What have you being doing to-day ? 
Have you been out?” 

‘No, dear, but I had really a great deal 
of exercise indoors. Mr. Drake asked if it 
would not be an inconvenience for him to 
lunch at home, and that kept Emily and 
me in quite a cheerful little bustle.” 

“T’m afraid you're beginning to ‘ mother’ 
that young man,” Peggy shook a disap- 
proving head, “and I really can’t have it. 
If he wants lordly dishes in the middle of 
the day he must get somebody else’s mother 
to burn her cheeks in a little cupboard of 
an area kitchen, for he isn’t going to have 
mine !”’ 

‘‘Oh, my child, it was only a chop, and 
a little bit of a pudding, but I cooked the 
chop the way your father liked it. I am 
sure, writing as he does all day long, Mr. 
Drake must need nourishing food, and 
where, in these dreadful places young men 
crowd to, can he get that in London?” 

Peggy laughed: upholder as she was of 
Haleford’s superiority, she knew that one 
could dine in London. 

“He goes to an Aerated Bread Shop,” 
she said. “I saw him one day though he 
didn’t see me, and he took a corner seat as 
if it belonged to him.” 

“ Bread isn’t enough.” 

“‘Oh, I dare say he supports his brain 
on eggs, or tinned tongue, or scones. A 
London scone, dear, is as big as a dinner- 
plate, and there’s a lot of solid eating in it. 
So don’t you worry. I’ve got another 
picture for you. Would you like to see it 
before I go up-stairs ?” 
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The mother shrank a little, yet she ex- 
tended an eager hand. 

‘It’s quite a nice one, dear, an every-day 
morning affair. You don’t half appreciate 
the advantage of having a daughter whose 
interesting countenance is reproduced twice 
a week ; why, even Royalty, which is so fond 
of getting itself taken in groups and singly, 
can't keep pace with me!”’ 

Mrs. Brandon took a cabinet photograph 
out of its envelope, and examined it 
critically. 

“Tt isn't so very bad; not like those 
dreadful ones in evening dress, with your 
hair—oh, I can’t bear those! But you look 
very grave, Peggy.” 

“It’s a rainy-day dress, mother; the 
expression has to be appropriate. I loved 
to walk in the rain at Haleford with the 
clean, windy splash in one’s face, but when 
you think of London rain it’s easy enough 
to be grave.” 

“T wish you hadn't had a hat on.”’ 

“Couldn't face the elements without it, 
Motherling.” 

“ And I can’t cut it off, because I should 
have to sacrifice your nose.” 

‘Please don’t do that! For though it’s 
only a British nose, not Grecian like yours, 
or even Roman, I really can’t spare it! 
What am I to say to little Mr. Perry if you 
look like that? ‘Your Mamma will like 
this, Miss,’ he said, when he gave it me, 
and you're not even flattered because he 
thought I looked the least little bit like you 
in it.” 

Mrs. Brandon sighed. 

“Tf there were only some other way, 
Peggy!” 

“ Some day,” said the girl cheerfully, as 
she rose. She laid a hand which was a 
caress on her mother’s shoulder. ‘Some 
day, mother. And as long as it is honest 
one shouldn't be ashamed. I’m sure 
Father approves. He always said it was 
the spirit in which one undertook anything 
that mattered.” 

“ Yes,”” Mrs. Brandon assented a little 
faintly. 

She still held the photograph when 
Peggy went out of the room. “ Would 
you really approve, Christopher?” she was 
saying to herself, as if she would summon 
back the husband she had lost and lean 
on him once more for counsel and advice. 
To be father and mother both to this young 
daughter seemed at times too weighty a 
burden for her shoulders. 
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She rose at last, and crossing the room, 
opened with a key attached to her watch- 
chain ‘the drawer of a small cabinet. It 
contained a most curious collection; roughly 
dissevered from the accompanying figure 
were some two dozen heads of Peggy 
Brandon ; heads in profile and full face 
and at a three-quarters angle, with and 
without hats, and hair adornment. But 
mostly the hats in all their costliness 
of feather and flower had been forcibly 
removed, as Mrs. Brandon now proceeded 
to remove the latest “creation’’ with a 
blunt pair of nail-scissors which she took from 
her work-basket. There was not a whole 
picture in the drawer; here a hand had 
been preserved, there an arm, but mostly 
only the face, and yet Peggy Brandon’s 
shape in its perfect proportion and graceful 
curves was her strong point. Her face 
had its charm of youth and sincerity and 
goodness, but she was not beautiful as her 
mother was beautiful. : 

“T forgot to tell you I had a note from 
Mr. Sim this afternoon,’ Mrs. Brandon 
said as they sat at that nondescript meal, 
half tea, half dinner, with which they ended 
the day. ‘‘ He asks leave to call to-morrow.” 

“On us, or his friend up-stairs ? ” 

“On us; he requires no permission to 
call on our lodger.”’ 

“No, I forgot, mother. Do you think 
he can have news of Maimie?” 

“ T thought of that, but it seems scarcely 
possible, after so long.” 

**Oh, I don’t know! After all, if the 
world is big enough to get lost in, it’s also 
small enough to be found in. I hope I 
may be home before Mr. Sim comes; if he 
has any exciting news, I want to be there at 
the telling.” 

The mother looked at the bright animated 
young face with a shade of apprehension in 
her dark eyes. Mr. Sim was rather a 
frequent visitor at the little house in 
Kensington ; he had helped to choose it ; 
he had advised the widow and her daughter 
about the removal of their furniture ; he 
had been very kind and helpful and useful, 
and the intimacy had grown quite naturally. 
When his friend, Verney Drake, became an 
established inmate he had increased reasons 
for calling, and though his visits were 
ostensibly for the lodger up-stairs, they 
generally ended by including the ladies in 
the drawing-room. 

That he should write now and ask to 
make a formal appointment puzzled and 
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perhaps a little alarmed the mother, always 
sensitively alive to everything that con- 


cerned her child. She knew that love 
must have its beginnings, and she had no 
wish to stay its comings or to hinder it 
from filling Peggy’s life to the brim as it 
had so richly filled her own, but she wanted 
the gift to come in the right hands; she 
liked the solicitor and trusted him, but was 
he good enough for Peggy ? 

There was nothing in Peggy’s face to 
deepen anxiety. It was quite without 
self-consciousness, merry and mischievous, 
she brandished the cosy as if it were a 
helmet, and she was about to don it and go 
to battle, but she only thrust it on the 
unoffending Rockingham teapot. 

“T should like to have it out with him!” 
she said. “I believe he has found Maimie, 
and he wants to sneak here with the news 
when I’m away so as to deprive: me of the 
joy of saying, ‘ You see I was right.’ ” 

“T haven’t answered his note yet,” said 
Mrs. Brandon, with a sudden lightening of 


the heart. “I can ask him to call in the 
evening, if you like.” 
“Do, mother! I really must have the 


satisfaction of snubbing him.” 

“ T thought you liked him.” 

“ Oh yes, I do, as much as one can like 
any one who has always a blanket of dis- 
trust to spread over everything and every- 
body. After all, humanity 1s great, if 
individual men and women are often very 
small. But then he was brought into the 
world to be a lawyer, just as certainly as 
he was born to be called Peter. There’s a 
fine fitness between red hair and Peter, 
isn’t there, mother? and he had the good 
Scotch sober sense to know that as he had 
to bear his father’s name, he might as well 
come into the world suitably coloured.” 

“« What a lot of nonsense you talk, child! 
A Peter, even with red hair, might be a 
very good rock of defence.” 

“Oh yes, if I were a rascal I'd certainly 
lean on him,—‘the law was made for 
raskils,—but as it is, I'll have the utmost 
pleasure in demolishing him. I suppose 
he couldn’t help it since it’s his profession 
to distrust people, but there was a moment 
when he thought I had come to nurse 
Aunt Moore for the sake of her money.” 

“Oh, you’re wrong, child,” Mrs. Brandon 
protested. 

“No, he did. It. wasn’t more than a. 
suspicion, and it passed. My natural can- 
dour and engaging frankness, we'll say, 
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dispelled it. And after all, as I’ve reflected 
since, it was an idea that might occur to 
anybody who had seen the way I took 
possession of the house. Why, I hadn’t 
been an hour in it before I ordered myself 
a small fire and a cup of tea! And I 
remember I even persuaded old Jane to 
cook a bit of chicken for Aunt Moore 
instead of the scrap of cold mutton she 
meant to dine on. I wonder she didn’t 
hide the two spoons and forks that were 
left outside the plate-chest from my covetous 
gaze!” 

“T am glad the idea didn’t occur to your 
father and me, or we shouldn’t have allowed 
you to go.” 

“And that would have been a pity, for 
there would have been nobody then to point 
out Maimie’s claims. Since we are talking 
about that time, mother dear, I want to 
make a little confession.’””’ Her expressive 
face lost its brightness and became serious, 
almost stern. ‘There was a moment—it 
didn’t last long—when I almost gave up 
pushing poor, reluctant Aunt Moore along 
the path of duty. It wasso hard to make 
her see that she shouldn’t carry resentment 
to the brink of the grave, and that, as she 
hoped for Divine pity and compassion, she 
must not pass away unforgiving. And I 
was tired, tired.” Peggy slipped from her 
chair, and kneeling by her mother bowed her 
head as if filled again with that spirit of 
deadly inertia, induced by physical weari- 
ness, that made it seem so much easier to 
be done with persuasion and just to keep 
the money. 

“‘ Mother,’’—she lifted her head to search 
those other eyes and wrest the truth from 
them. ‘“ Mother, do you despise me?” 

Margaret Brandon smiled. 

“Tt didn’t last,” she said. ‘Our trust in 
our child was not ill-founded.” 

“No, but your child was sorely tempted.” 

“We've never been told that we are not 
to suffer temptation ; only that always and 
everywhere there is a plain way out of it.” 

“Yes, and Maimie was my plain way. 
When I had done thinking of all the 
beautiful things we could do with the 
money—you and father and I—we three 
who have always done everything together 
—of the pleasure we could give to each other 
and to others—I remembered Maimie—and 
the weight of her punishment was far 
heavier than my weariness. To be thrust 
outside a mother’s love all those years and 
never taken back—not even at death’s door 
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—surely the punishment was greater than 
_the offence.” 
“ Her flight was a terrible wound to my 
sister and her husband.” 


“To their pride? Mother, I’ve some- 
times wondered whether it wasn’t, after 
all, a self-saving instinct that drove poor 
Maimie into this imprudent marriage. 
For think what might have been her fate ! 
Oh, of all unions is there any so de- 
grading as the so-called prudent match 
when money goes to mate more money, 
and diamonds and settlements are the barter 
of youth and beauty? Maimie at least 
chose poverty, and I hope—though she had 
many bitter moments, she got back the 
price of them in love.” 

Peggy spoke passionately, all her tender- 
ness roused and quickened for the outcast. 

“She hadn’t you,” she said; “she never 
had my mother.” 

They clung together, and out of the very 
depths the mother love answered her. 

“Tf ever you marry, Peggy ” the 
question came tremulously. 

But Peggy felt that the limits of emotion 
had been reached. Her gaiety reasserted 
itself. 

‘“‘Tf ever I do, you shall choose the Im- 
possible He. And you shall refuse all the 
Quite Impossibles for me! You must have 
had a lot of practice and you'll do it 
beautifully !” 

Mrs. Brandon smiled. 

“T wouldn’t make too sure that Mr. Sim 
is coming about Maimie,” she said, after a 
pause. 

“Then what in the world is he coming 
for?” asked Peggy, beginning to clear the 
table. ‘“ We haven’t any property for him 
to rescue from others that he may appro- 
priate it to himself, and nothing short of 
something really important would make 
him ask an interview. By the way, mother 
dear, when you answer his note would you 
ask him to come at half-past six? I’m 
afraid I'll be late to-morrow. If you write 
now, I'll run across to the pillar while 
Emily takes the tray.” 





CHAPTER IX 


FTER all, Peggy forgot her triumph 
A over the lawyer in her wonder to find 
her guesses come true. 
Maimie was found! That was what he 
had come to say. Maimie was found! 














Peggy looked up from the telegram which 
had been handed to her mother, and, passed 
on, now lay before her on the small round 
table, her work and books pushed back to 
spread it flat. There was a grim edge in 
the young man’s voice, and his face as she 
glanced at it was dry and expressionless. 
-Clearly it gave him no particular pleasure 
to announce the news. 

Peggy smiled and looked down at the 
message again, then suddenly her eyes 
lighted with quick intelligence. 

“ This telegram is dated six weeks back!” 
she exclaimed. 

“ Quite right, Miss Brandon.”’ 

“Then why——”’ she began impetuously. 

“ Why didn’t I bring it to you at once? 
Because it seemed wise to make a few 
inquiries first-——”’ 

Peggy laughed. 

“ Don’t you carry caution to an extreme 
limit? I’ve never been able to understand 
why you took it for granted from the first 
that my cousin must be dead! It isn’t as 
if she were so frightfully old. Thirty-three, 
didn’t you say, mother ?” 

“Yes; she was only seventeen when she 
ran away, poor child.” 

“ Well, a healthy woman doesn’t neces- 
sarily die at thirty-three, even if she 
disappears. I hope I shall live to be 
rather more than that myself.” 

The lawyer’s face relaxed. “I hope, for 
the sake of your friends, you'll live to be 
more than twice that age, Miss Brandon. 
But the fact that the lady who claims to be 
Mary Kingdon is alive isn’t everything. 
It doesn’t prove her right to the estate.” 

“Oh, the suspicions of man! First you 
persist in believing, because she doesn’t 
answer your advertisements, that she must 
be under the earth, and now that you’ve 
unearthed her you want to make out she’s 
somebody else!” 

“T want to make certain she’s your 
aunt’s daughter.” 

“And what is the poor thing doing 
meantime? Is she meekly waiting some- 
where while you make up your mind?” 

“She’s in New York. A day or two after 
I had this "—he pointed to the telegram— 
“T had another message to say she was 
detained there by the illness of her child.” 

“Ah, poor thing!” murmured Mrs. 
Brandon. 

“And you used the interval to make 
inquiries about her!” said Peggy, with a 
hint of disdain. ‘ While she was anxious 
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and miserable about her little one, you 
were piecing together the fragments of her 
history, so far as you can gather them, to 


fit some theory of yourown. Now, weren’t 
you?” 

“My dear Miss Brandon,” Sim answered 
calmly, “your aunt left a fortune of 
£150,000. That is a big sum of money, 
and it is my duty to see that it gets into 
the proper hands. I’ve no more right to 
make it over unconditionally to this lady 
than I should have to give it to you with- 
out making certain that Mary Moore 
doesn’t exist.” 

“TI wouldn’t take it, thank you!” her 
eyes challenged him, “though I believe 
you'd rather trust me with it than my poor 
cousin.” 

“ Yes, I would. You see, I’ve the pleasure 
of knowing you a little, and I think you 
might possibly be guided in the spending 
of it. It’s a big sum to play with.” 

“Oh, you’re asking too much!” she 
laughed, her momentary annoyance dying 
away. “After having been deprived of 
her money for sixteen years, Maimie will 
certainly not want to be told how to 
lay it out. Depend on it, she planned 
all that within an hour of seeing your 
advertisement.” 

“Ts thechild better?” asked Mrs. Brandon. 

“Yes; Mrs. Kingdon hoped to resume 
her journey yesterday, so she ought to be 
in London in about a week.” 

“Poor Maimie!” murmured Margaret 
Brandon. “ Whata strange, solitary home- 
coming forher!” Herown widowed heart 
went out to this other bereaved soul. “If 
my sister had lived but a year longer—what 
a happiness for both of them! but now, 
unless my niece has relatives on her 
husband’s side, she has no one but us 

“And since we mean to claim her, 
perhaps you won’t mind telling us what 
you've discovered?” Peggy was again the 
questioner. ‘“ We may as well know what 
to expect.” 

“T haven't discovered much. I find that 
Henry Kingdon died at or near Port Limon 
on the Caribbean Sea three years ago, and 
that since then Mrs. Kingdon and her child 
—a girl—have lived at New Orleans. She 





tells me, in the one letter I’ve had from 
her, that she and her husband led a wander- 
ing life in the wilder parts of Nicaragua, 
where latterly he had charge of a native 
rubber-cutting gang, and that they mixed 
very little with Europeans. 


In her widow- 
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hood, I understand, she was too much 
occupied making a livelihood to gather 
friends. She told me she saw quite by 
accident a two-months-old copy of The 
Standard with the announcement, and 
immediately answered it.” 

“Tt doesn’t sound like the tale of an 
adventuress,” said the girl judicially; “to 
unsophisticated people like us,” she sought 
her mother’s eyes with complete under- 
standing, “it sounds very natural and very 
sad.” 

“Yes,” Sim assented, “‘ but the executors, 
who are mere men, will very naturally and 
properly ask a little more. They'll even be 
so inconsiderate as to expect the story to 
be backed up with such little proofs of 
identity as birth and marriage certificates, 
and soon. One of them, Sir John Ewart, 
has been a business man all his life, and 
will probably bring business methods to bear 
on the affair ; the other, Mr. Edward Pile— 
well, he’s a cautious, timid chap——’”’ 

“Poor Maimie! If she only knew the 
ordeal that is before her, she’d go back to 
New Orleans! It’s worse than being tried 
for life, for you do get a chance then, but 
you've brought her in guilty before you’ve 
heard the evidence.” 

‘“‘ She is at least fortunate in having one 
ardent advocate.” 

“Two,” said Peggy promptly; “ but 
what can two poor women do against 
three obstinate men?” 

“ Men are often only obstinate that they 
may enjoy the pleasure of being convinced, 
Miss Brandon! If your cousin— By the 
way,” he broke off suddenly and turned 
to his hostess, “do you think either of 
those gentlemen, the executors of the will, 
is likely to recognise the lady? They must 
have seen Miss Maimie Moore often in her 
childhood, for they were, I gather, her 
father’s most intimate friends.” 

Mrs. Brandon shook her head. 

“T’m afraid one mustn’t trust too much 
to that,” she said; “my sister was always 
rather a—a disciplinarian, and Maimie was 
kept pretty strictly in the school-room with 
her governess until she went to Bourne- 
mouth. They must have seen her, of course, 
but scarcely so constantly as to make 
recognition undoubted. And in sixteen 
years a girl changes so much.” 

““She becomes a new woman, in short! ”’ 
said Peggy; ‘‘ and because she can’t appear 
before her judges in a pigtail and pinafore, 
they'll pronounce her an impostor! ” 
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They all laughed. 

“ Well, not quite that,” said Sim; “ but 
the case is certainly a hard one, for her. 
She left England so young and so soon 
ceased to make any appeal to her parents, 
that I dare say numbers of people who may 
have known her once have forgotten her 
very existence.” 

“T wish I could recall her better,” said 
Mrs. Brandon with pitiful eyes. “ But my 
sister and I did not meet often; differing 
interests and differing duties separated us 
even before I married—I lived with dear 
friends in the North, and she here in 
London, and I can’t have seen Maimie 
altogether more than half-a-dozen times 
before she disappeared. I remember her 
as slight and fair; quite an unformed girl, 
and shy and a little awkward as girls at 
her age often are. That was before she was 
sent to school. She must have been fifteen 
then. It will be a beginning all over again 
when we get her here, and sad and painful 
for her at first ; but there are the links, the 
ties of kindred to draw us together. She 
will like to hear what my daughter can tell 
of her mother. She will be glad to know 
that she died forgiving her.” 

“ Your sympathy will undoubtedly make 
things easier for her—all round, and 
no doubt she has been thoughtful enough 
to bring along with her the necessary 
documentary evidence.” 

“You'll let us know when the prisoner 
arrives ?” 

Sim smiled at the whimsicality of Peggy’s 
expression. 

“Oh yes, and give her over into your 
custody, if youlike. By the way, I suppose 
she’ll put up at an hotel?” 

“No,” said Mrs. Brandon, with gentle 
decision ; “she must come here, at least 
until we find out her own wishes. I 
couldn’t bear to think of my sister’s child 
sleeping under a strange roof on the first 
night of her return.” 

“ And we'll go to meet her at the station 
if you'll let us know the hour of her train. 
Please don’t detain that telegram till you 
ascertain whether there isn’t another Mrs. 
Kingdon travelling from Liverpool ‘ 

“You shall know, honour bright, the 
moment I hear. You'll see her before I 
do, if you prefer it, for my inquisition can 
very well wait till she’s got over the fatigue 
of travel.” 

“ The prisoner is remanded !”’ said Peggy 
saucily. 




















Sim scarcely looked at her, but he thought 
that behind all her light and laughing 
manner there was a very loyal and true 
fibre that might prove an unbreakable 
support for the unknown cousin to cling to. 

“If Drake’s in the way,” he said, rather 
suddenly addressing Mrs. Brandon, rising 
and picking up his gloves, “he can turn 
out,—he can come to me.” 

“Mr. Drake isn’t the least in the way,” 
Mrs. Brandon reassured him—* we've to 
thank you for so quiet and pleasant an 


‘TP YOU'RE WRITING A NOVEL, VERNEY, 
YOU NEEDN’T GO FAR TO FIND TWO 
HEROINES ” 


inmate. I’m only afraid he’s too quiet, 
too much alone.” 

“Tt’s a new departure for him to sit 
still; he’s been an inveterate wanderer for 
ten years; it’s always a new sort of sur- 
prise to find him still rooted when I 
call.” 

“ He’s writing a book, isn’t he?” said 
Peggy, with unassumed indifference ; “ that 
must be very sobering discipline.” 

‘You'll run up and see him, won’t you?” 
suggested Mrs. Brandon, her overflowing 
motherliness reaching even to the attic and 
enveloping the solitary stranger there. She 


The Deceiver 


had begun to get over the timidity and 
awkwardness of her position as landlady, 
and to feel with kindness towards Verney 
Drake. 

“T think I will, just for five minutes.” 

He took his leave, and went up the 
narrow stair with an active step which he 
did not try to hush, but Verney was so 
absorbed he only came out of his reverie 
when his friend stood beside him at the 
table. Sim noticed that the lines about his 
mouth and brow were rather wearied, as if 





he found the process of thinking—for he 
was not writing—discouraging. He did 
not look a young man at that moment— 
he who, to his school friend, had always so 
wonderfully preserved the secret of youth ; 
he looked as he would look at forty, time 
taking one of those unfair advantages it 
often does, and lifting the curtain of the 
future. 

“Sim! What a start you gave me! Are 
you qualifying for the ghost’s part in 
Hamlet ?” 

“You're giving way to nerves, old man. 
I came in with the tramp of a trooper. I 
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The Deceiver 


don’t wonder Mrs. Brandon worries about 
ou.” 

“ About me!” 

“T’ve been down there preparing them 
for the advent of the heiress ‘ 

“Yes?” said Verney, showing far more 
eagerness over this matter than interest in 
Mrs. Brandon’s motherly concern. “I say, 
sit down, Sim. You'll smoke of course ? 
What do they think about it?” 

“They think it very nice,” said Sim, 
smiling at his own recollection of the 
interview, as he pulled round the basket- 
chair and faced his friend: “ they rejoice 
in the recovery of a long-lost relation. If 
you're writing a novel, Verney, you needn’t 
go far to find two heroines. No further 
than the first-floor. They’re planning at 
this moment I don’t know what in the 
way of self-denials to give the woman who 
robs them of a fortune the very best of 
welcomes.” 

“T am interested in the story,” said 
Verney, his white face looking less tired, 
“but I think you're bestowing your 
sympathy in the wrong quarter.” 

“ You would pity the heiress? ” 

“Well, it depends on the woman, of 
course, but taking her life as she describes 
it, what good is that heap of money to 
her now—now when she’s at the end of 
everything 2 

“She has a child,” said Sim, abandoning 
the temptation to say something cheaply 
cynical, “so perhaps she’s only at the 
beginning—of some things. If her story 
interests you, you'll have a chance of seeing 
how it works itself out, for she’s coming 
here.” 

“ Here?” 

“To this house a 

“ Well, that’s only natural.” 

Sim laughed. “I think most people 
would call it rather exceptionally angelic, 
but coming from the Brandons it 7s natural.” 

“T shan’t see anything of her, up here 
—TI don’t intrude on them, down there.” 

“Oh, you'll see more of them soon—now 
they begin to know you. That kind of 











thing takes time, and you see it’s all so 
new to them, the life here.” 


(To be continued. ) 





“T shan’t hurry it”—Verney smiled ; 
“ my life’s a little bit out of proportion too 
—it will swing back into the right lines one 
of these days, but in the meantime I’m my 
own best company.” 

“ Tt’s all rot,” said Sim, with a primitive, 
angry revolt for the isolation his friend had 


made for himself. ‘ Unless you've been— 
an idiot, Verney, there’s no call for you to 
grind like this.”’ 

“ Probably I have been an idiot. Anyway, 
I’ve discovered that it’s about as easy to 
write anything worth reading as it is to 
catch up the horizon.” 

“So long as you can write what's worth 
paying for——” 

“Oh, that, I grant you, is another affair ! 
But I haven’t come down to that yet; I’m 
still pursuing my vanishing distance.” 

“ Well, chuck it up sometimes and come 
and smoke a pipe at Dulwich.” Sim spoke 
more easily, relieved to find that Verney 
could still afford to dream. 


*‘T will. I'll come and hear the next 
chapter.” 
Sim rose. He knew that the ladies kept 


early hours, and feared that they might 
wait to hear his descending step before 
going to bed. Besides, with country 
timidity, Mrs. Brandon was sure to lock 
doors and windows and see to the ex- 
tinguishing of lights herself. 

“The next chapter?” he said, stopping 
on his way across the carpet. ‘“ Would 
you like to hear who will appear on the 
scene in the next chapter?” 

“I’m all impatience, Simmy. You've 
prepared me for the lady——” 

“Herrison. He’s back from that Bul- 
garian affair; you may expect him up here 
any day.” 

“He’s one of the people I particularly 
want to see, but what special interest has 
he in your client? What does he know 
about her?” 

“Probably nothing yet. But he won’t 
stop short of knowing everything.” 

“As a bit of marketable copy?” 

“As something that touches his pocket 
more nearly,” Sim retorted grimly; “he 
means to marry Miss Brandon.” 


















I 
NTERESTING 
associations in 


the politics and 
society of separate 
centuries were re- 
vived in the autumn 
of 1904 by incidents 
in the personal his- 
tory of two families, 
whose houses have 
furnished, for many 
generations, a stage 
for the enactment of 
critical scenes in the 
unpublished drama of 
the State occurrences 
during at least two 
reigns. 

The ninth Lord 
Cork’s death not only 
deprived his county 
(Somerset) of an 
adroit and popular 
Lord-Lieutenant, but 
closed a town and 
country rallying 
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centre of orthodox 
Liberalism. In their 
rural home, Marston, 
as beneath their town 
roof, now in Mayfair, 
now in Belgravia, the 
social and intellectual 
traditions of that cult 
were actively per- 
petuated by Mr. Glad- 
stone’s sometime 
Master of the Buck- 
hounds and by the 
gifted lady who is to- 
day his widow. Lord 
Cork’s successor in 
his county office 
possesses a country 
house which, from 
the Stuart epoch on- 
wards, has been a 
political centre at 
times scarcely less 
important than 
Downing Street 
itself. 

The seventeenth- 
century Lord Bath 
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may be said to have carried the House of 
Commons in his waistcoat pocket. He 
was known throughout the country as the 
“ Prince Elector.” As a result not only of 
his dominions in the west, but of his in- 
fluence, ramifying throughout the con- 
stituencies in all parts, his nominees at 
St. Stephen’s turned the balance in trials 
of parliamentary strength. The manage- 
ment of the first elections of his reign were 
entrusted to this most puissant of borough- 
mongers by James I]. Bath caused de- 
tachments of the Guards, for overawing 
the electors, to be 
placed at all the poll- 
ing-booths from the 
Avon to the Tamar. 
These methods com- 
manded only partial 
success. With charac- 
teristic | ungracious- 
ness, the king com- 
plained to his com- 
pliant noble that the 
new House did not 
contain above forty 
members such as he 
had wished for. At 
Longleat to-day may 
be seen both the room 
that witnessed the 
frequent conferences 
on electoral arrange- 
ments between sove- 
reign and peer, and 
the very table at which 
James was seated 
when he _ grumbled 
to his host about the 
miscarriage of their 
plans. 

Walpole’s great ad- 
versary, the Pulteney 
who founded the title, may have formed 
the nucleus of the treasures contained in 
the mansion, but does not seem himself 
much to have used it as a residence. The 
barony of Bath descended to his kins- 
woman, Miss Pulteney. At that time 
there existed another Lord Bath of a 
different family. The Upper House com- 
plained of the inconvenience and confusion 
which would arise from two peers of 
the same style. ‘My lords,” exclaimed 
Loughborough, who had risen to fame as 
Alexander Wedderburn, “ in this case there 
is a sure way of preventing the future 
antagonism which haunts the imagination 
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THE FOURTH MARQUIS OF BATH (D. 1896) 





of the Chamber. The heir-apparent of the 
existing marquis is a bachelor; let him 
marry the young and beautiful baroness, 
and then Bath will be merged in Bath.” 
Well within the memory of the present 
generation there has taken place a revival 
of the political authority of the East 
Somerset country house, converted by the 
magnificence of “Tom of Ten Thousand ” 
(Thomas Thynne) into a palace of art. 
This happened in the days of the fourth 
marquis, who died in 1896. He was one 
of the High Church section of the Tory 
Party that maintained 
to the end relations 
of close personal 
friendship with Mr. 
Gladstone. The same 
sort of acquaintance 
existed between Lord 
Salisbury and Mr. 
Gladstone, almost up 
to the time of the 
former becoming the 


one rival in the 
premiership to the 
Liberal leader. Then 


the cement of a 
common Anglicanism 
proved unequal to 
the strain of political 
competition. With 
the third Lord Bath, 
identity of ecclesiasti- 
cal sympathies en- 
sured, to the last, the 
continuity of private 
friendship. 

In 1884 the Glad- 
stone County Fran- 
chise Bill was going 
through Parliament. 
Its logical sequel 
for the redistribution of seats was not 
to be brought in till the following year. 
When the measure reached the Upper 
House, it was pointed out that this arrange- 
ment provided no guarantee against a 
general election on the new franchise, but 
with the old constituencies. In that case, 
of course, there must have been the 
grossest anomalies in the relative value of 
votes in the electorate. The Lords there- 
fore declined to proceed with the Franchise 
Bill till they knew the details: for redis- 
tributing seats. Mr. Gladstone announced 
an autumn session, as was supposed, to 
proceed on his original lines with the 
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matter. At this juncture the third Lord 
Bath began his mediatorial work. Many 
were the letters and personal visits which 
passed between Longleat and Downing 
Street during the autumn of twenty years 
ago. From the first the then premier 
proved amenable to his friend’s influence. 
For himself, he thought the objections of 
the peers not unreasonable, but he had the 
country, his party and his own position to 
consider. Eventually, however, the affair 
arranged itself. As the outcome of the 
several visits paid to Longleat, if not by 
Gladstone himself, yet 
by his indefatigable 
emissaries, lay or 
clerical, a co-operative 
Redistribution _ Bill 
was drafted by the 
chiefs on both sides 
in council. The crisis 
was at an end. The 
Franchise Bill became 
law at the end of 1884. 
The Redistribution 
Bill was adopted in 
the new year. 

While these lines 
are being written, 
Longleat is the scene 
of social reunions, 
more strictly charac- 
teristic of the national 
position of the peer- 
age to-day than were 
those held in the same 
place by the then pos- 
sessor of this western 
palace in the Glad- 
stonian era. The 
fifth Lord Bath 
combines his father’s 
view in matters of 
Church with something like indifference 
to controversies of State. The history 
of the House of Lords is that of an 
assembly which, from being, above all 
things, practical under the Plantagenets, 
had begun to be regarded as ornamental 
under the Tudors. Its evolution since 
then has been chiefly in the direction of 
social rather than political utility, com- 
bined with an increasing degree of social 
decorativeness. 

For the first time in its chequered story, 
the social gatherings at Longleat, during 
the autumn of 1904, had none of the 
political significance which stamped them 
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twenty years earlier, but were entirely 
devoted to the work of organising social 
beneficence. The present Lord Bath is the 
chairman of King Edward’s commission 
for considering the best treatment of cer- 
tain painful diseases, essentially arising out 
of the existing conditions of industrial 
life. Lord Bath therefore gathered his 
colleagues on this body beneath his roof. 

With these guests there mingled the 
medical specialists in that class of diseases 
which it is the object of the commission to 
alleviate. Such a company was not less 
characteristic of a 
great nobleman in the 
twentieth century, 
than the hospitalities 
by which Lord Bath's 
father promoted the 


Gladstonian enfran- 
chisement of the 
agricultural labourer 
were characteristic 
of the nineteenth 
century. They 
were indeed as tho- 
roughly in keeping 
with the aristocratic 


spirit of the present 
day as the genius of 
the seventeenth-cen- 
tury peerage express- 
ed itself in the feasts 
and junketings with 
which Lord Bath's 
ancestor, the Prince 
Elector, in the inter- 
ests of the last Stuart 
king, entertained his 
political subordinates 
throughout the coun- 
try. It will be pre- 
sently shown that 
Longleat is not the only great country 
house whose reunions have subserved a 
parliamentary purpose in successive con- 
stitutional eras. 

Meanwhile something may as well be 
said about the genesis and growth of the 
country house, as an institution, both in 
politics and society. “And Knightley to the 
listening earth, proclaims the wonders of 
his birth.” Such was Sir William Harcourt’s 
impromptu concerning a House of Com- 
mons contemporary, not without some cause 
proud of his ancient descent. The Knight- 
leys were a political family in Northamp- 
tonshire before the Spencers. During the 
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struggle between Crown and Commons in 
the seventeenth century, they threw their 
vast local and national influence into the 
popular scale. Their Northamptonshire 
home lay on the famous Great North Road 
which led from London to Edinburgh. 
This house became one of John Pym’s pro- 
vincial depdts, when he was organising the 
opposition on the eve of the Long Parlia- 
ment. His visits took place at irregular 


intervals; they lasted for an uncertain time. 
But, during the whole season that Pym was 
known to be on the wing, a hall porter was 
in attendance night and day to admit the 
possible visitor and to conduct him without 
a moment’s delay to his room. The other 





COURTYARD, CHILLINGHAM 


(From an old print.) 


great country house, though not on the 
same side, of this period, was that of Falk- 
land, at Great Tew; about this no additions 
need be attempted to the classical descrip- 
tions of Clarendon and Matthew Arnold. 
Mr. Gladstone is wrongly credited with 
having been the first statesman to make 
provincial pilgrimages auxiliary to opera- 
tions at St. Stephen’s. The original in- 
ventor of the system was the Somersetshire 
squire, who, however, borrowed the idea from 


his Cornish colleague, John Eliot. In the 
West, Pym’s manor house, Brymore, 
Bridgwater, was the social rendezvous 


during the earlier stages of the contest. 

John Hampden’s Buckinghamshire home 

was open to the whole connexion through- 

out the Midland and Home counties. The 
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doors of the Knightleys received all who 
had business in a northerly direction. “Old 
Subtlety ’—the nickname given to the lead- 
ing parliamentary noble, Lord Saye—was 
the host of all engaged in negotiations that 
might take them to the southern shires. 
Cotton and Selden never left London, and 
turned their town houses at Westminster 
into something between a club and hotel, 
for those of their party who might be birds 
of passage through town in the dead season. 
English politics, in the modern sense, date 
from the period of Clarendon’s Great 
Rebellion. The English country house, 
as an agency in them, came into being 
about the same time. Not indeed that, 
at a much earlier 
date, the places 
now spoken of 
had failed to fulfil 
a political func- 
tion for the in- 
struction, if not 
the actual good, 
of the whole 
countryside. 
Many who. read 
these lines will 
‘have seen a paint- 
ing, or the en- 
graving from it, 
‘which represents 
an Elizabethan 
squire, on the 
terrace before his 
roof, reading from 
@ manuscript 
sheet the news of 
the day to his 
household and 
retainers. He has friends in London or 
elsewhere, well informed as to what is 
going on before and behind the scenes of 
contemporary history. From some of these 
has come the budget now recited pro bono 
publico. Were he less well connected, but 
not less well off, he might allow himself the 
luxury of a London news-letter, such as 
stood in the place of newspapers when 
printing seemed a recent invention, and 
were written by professional scribes in a 
garret or a cellar. 

Long after the nineteenth century had 
set in, country house correspondence con- 
tinued to be what the society journals after- 
wards became. While the management of 
the nation’s affairs remained a stately game 
between the great families, the chief ques- 














tions in forming an administration were, 
how many places were to be given to the 
Russells or to the Cavendishes. Sometimes, 
as will presently be seen, the ‘quidnunes of 
the country house system were concerned 
with graver matters. Some presumptuous 
outsider, who might have brains or money, 
or both, who might matrimonially be con- 
nected with one of the great houses, but 
who was not lineally descended from them, 
had made for himself a position in the 
country and in Parliament. The fellow 
must therefore be bought or tamed, since 
he refused to be an- 
nihilated. Gradually 
the country house 
season proved the 
most convenient for 
one or the other of 
these processes. 
Every country house 
of any importance 
had been the scene 
of these negotiations. 
The most recent of 
franchise innovations 
has -already been 
mentioned, in its ton- 
nexion with the ¢oun- 
try house system of 
our own time. Every 
one has heard of the 
white bulls of Chil- 
lingham. The house, 
outside which these 
picturesque animals 
find their pasture, in 
the Reform epoch be- 
fore Queen Victoria’s 
accession, formed the 
chief centre for north- 
ern England of extra- 
parliamentary opera- 
tions. During these years, one of Queen 
Victoria’s Foreign Secretaries, the late 
Lord Malmesbury, happened to be a fre- 
quent visitor at the then predominantly 
Whig Chillingham. Apropos of the Grey 
measure, that became law in 1832, Malmes- 
bury unintentionally overheard more than 
one conversation between Lord Durham 
and “ Bear”’ Ellice as to how the schedules 
and the new franchise might be cooked 
and jerrymandered, so as to destroy or 
disarm all local interests belonging to 
Tories. The socio-political memoirs of 
the period, if thoroughly examined, would 
show that most of the amendments brought 
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forward to defeat, to delay, or to emascu- 
late this legislation, can be referred to the 
country house operations that preceded 
the decisive sessions at Westminster. The 
bitterest enemy of “the Bill, the whole 
Bill, and nothing but the Bill,” was a 
Whig noble who had been left out of the 
Whig Cabinet. “No one can vote for this 
measure who has not either a sheep’s head 
on his shoulders or a traitor’s spirit in his 
bosom. Again, if I were to support Grey 
and his Bill, I should feel myself a betrayer 
alike of my king and of my God.” Such 
were the flowers of 
speech which the 
Lord Carnarvon of 
the time used to ex- 
press his disapproval 
of the project for 
emancipating the ten- 
pounders. His grand- 
son, of whose country 
house contributions 
to politics something 
will presently be said, 
is associated with the 
Hampshire home of 
the family, Highclere. 
The vituperations of 
the Grey policy were 
fulminated from the 
West of England, 
Pixton Park standing 
on the verge of Ex- 
moor Forest, at the 
point where Somerset 
begins to pass. into 
Devon. Some twenty 
years before the West- 
country breezes car- 
ried off Lord Car- 
narvon’s anathemas 
against Reform, 
another country house in the same region 
had been the birthplace of a project of a 
very different character. So far back as 
the eve of the Regency period, an ancestor 
of the late Sir Thomas Acland, the senten- 
tious life-long supporter of Mr. Gladstone, 
who held that no man was entitled to con- 
sider himself solvent unless he could live on 
the interest of his interest, had assembled 
during the recess at his house, Holnicote, 
a memorable party. This consisted of 
young, independent politicians, charitably 
anxious, by some social agency, to subdue 
the personal asperities of political warfare. 
Eventually the idea embodied itself (1812) 
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under the Liverpool Government, in Gril- 
lion’s Club. The rival chiefs of that period 
were indeed never members of it. But, 
in our own time, among the weekly diners 
at Grillion’s have been Lord John Russell, 
Lord Derby, Gladstone and Disraeli. 
Subsequently to this, in the nineteenth 
century, the most eventful periods in the 
country house system were the years be- 
tween Canning’s first rise to distinction 
and the carrying of Roman Catholic 
emancipation in 1829. After this, through- 
out the fifteen months occupied by the first 
Reform Bill campaign at Westminster, the 
rural homes of the English aristocracy, 
after the fashion already described in the 
case of Chillingham, were given over with- 
out a break to the parliamentary organisers 
of both sexes on either side. During the 
earlier of these periods the chief social 
centre of reaction, political and economical, 
was the most tremendous champion of the 
agricultural interest that even the East of 
England could then show. This was a 
man who died in 1844 as Baron Western 
of Rivenhall, but who, neither before nor 
after his peerage, was ever known as any- 
thing but “Squire” Western. He is, with 
good reason, supposed to have been the 
original author of the remark “that he 
had always voted against that confounded 
intellect, and that, so long as he lived, he 
would do so.” Hence presumably his 
detestation of Canning, in whom he saw 
the principle of evil. ‘The way in which 
he talks,” growled out the squire at dinner, 





“is enough to make one sick.” As for the 
duel with Castlereagh, Western boasted an 
ignorance of the facts, but added, “I can 
take my oath Canning was the aggressor. 
The fellow,” he went on, “is stark, staring 
mad.” 

The same insanity, it is worth while 
remembering, was predicated, by the same 
class of critic, of statesmen who have suc- 
ceeded Canning. Sir Robert Peel, W. E. 
Gladstone, Benjamin Disraeli, Robert Cecil, 
fourth Marquis of Salisbury, Mr. Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Balfour, have all, from different 
points of view, been described as lunatics 
at large. It is merely the squire’s way of 
saying that he does not agree with them. 
It is, in fact, a survival of the excess which, 
whether in politics, at the table, or in the 
remedies adopted for curing the disorders 
thus engendered, generally enabled the 
country house guests, in the first quarter 
of the last century, to bring down to 
breakfast the news that some well-known 
personage had suddenly come to a violent 
end. Perhaps the patient survived im- 
mense doses of drastic medicine and 
repeated assaults of the lancet for letting 
blood. In that case, if a fatal duel did not 
intervene, a self-inflicted death had become 
almost the mode during this terrible era. 
In 1808, Paull, Lord Wellesley’s enemy, fell 
by his own hand. Sodid Samuel Whitbread 
in 1815. Sir Samuel Romilly, the criminal 
law reformer and a pioneer of slavery 
abolition, cut his throat three years later. 
In 1822 Castlereagh chose the same end. 


(To be continued.) 


Blind 


HE moon-washed spaces of the quivering 
sea, 
Restless in sleep, shall ever call to me. 
I hear its moan afar, but nevermore 
Shall grasp entire its wonder from the shore; 
Or stand with fixéd eyes until it seemed 
As though Heaven’s angels down the silver 
streamed. 
No more! And yet into this darkness come 
At times sweet voices, when all mouths are 
dumb 
That once I heard. This silence of my eyes 
Bids speak some timid sweetness that their 
cries, 
Insistent, drowned perhaps. List’ning I strain 
My soul’s beseeching ear until, the pain 
Of my world-loss forgot, across the void 
Steals softly, like a fawn by woods decoyed, 
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That dim low comforting. I cannot catch 

Its words. Perchance it may be some brief 
snatch 

From God’s great symphony above, which we, 

So busy with eye-clamour, cannot see 

The scroll of; but which I, quiescent here, 

Become fit instrument to render clear 

One phrase of. If’t be so, and day by day 

He find each string more vibrant, that it 


may 
More perfectly express His harmony, 
Shall this brief sweetness from His symphony 
Swell phrase by phrase, movement by move- 
ment grow— 
I always quiet, contented that He know 
My strings attune—until triumphantly 
It choir me where no mortal eyes may be, 
But where I, sightless, shall forever see ? 
DAVID M*LEAN. 
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BY J. A. HAMMERTON 


T is the curious feature of Philip James 
Bailey’s career as a poet that his first 
fruits were the best he ever gathered in 

the Hesperian groves. Seldom has a poet 
come as near to absolute greatness, with- 
out achieving the highest, as Bailey did; 
and surely in the romance of letters there 
are few careers more strange than his. I 
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time, and seriously facing the great problems 
which Bailey treats with such remarkable 
power, the book was an inspiration to me, 
though I would not to-day endorse all the 
opinions of its gifted author.” 

Festus appeared anonymously in 1839, 
when the poet was only twenty-three. It 
was in a sense the visions of his man- 
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THE LATE PHILIP JAMES BAILEY IN HIS STUDY AT THE ROPE WALK, NOTTINGHAM 


remember Dr. J. B. Paton, himself the 
most notable of Nottingham’s latter-day 
citizens, saying to me that it is hardly 
possible for one of the present generation 
to realise the great popularity which 
Festus and its author enjoyed in Eng- 
land in the early forties. ‘‘ Bailey was the 
poet of the day,” he remarked; “ for 
Tennyson had not yet won his bays; and 
the influence which: Festus had on the 
younger generation of that day was extra- 
ordinary. A young man myself at the 


hood’s morning, and some three years had 
gone to the writing and rewriting of it. 
Young Bailey had studied at Glasgow 
University with a view to the Presbyterian 
ministry, but in 1835 he was entered as a 
member of “the honourable society of 
Lincoln’s Inn,” his thoughts having mean- 
while turned to the law as a profession. In 
the intervals of his legal studies he retired 
to his father’s house at Old Basford, then 
a quaint old-world village, but now an 
integral part of old Nottingham, to devote 
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THE LATE PHILIP JAMES BATLEY’S RESIDENCE, 
ROPE WALK, NOTTINGHAM 


himself wholly to the writing of Festus. 
Both his birthplace and this house at which 
his famous work was done have disappeared 
within the last seven years, with many 
another old-time building which the open- 
ing of the Great Central Railway has caused 
to be demolished. 

Bailey was one of those pathetic figures 
in the literary world—an author who out- 
lived his fame. And his case was sadder 
than most, as he himself was chiefly re- 
sponsible for the comparative obscurity 
into which his splendid work had passed. 
As it came palpitating hot from the mind 
of an inspired youth who declared in no 
vain hyperbole that 


**God was with him; and bade old Time, to the 
youth, 
Unclench his heart, and teach the book of ages,”’ 


it conveyed a new and majestic vision of 
the destiny of man, and its immediate 
success both in England and America was 
no matter for wonder. But in the long 
years the poet had to live after this one 
supreme effort of his genius he was never 
again inspired to the same fine issues, and, 
failing to realise this, he spent his life in 
elaborating his original work to such an 
extent that a volume of very moderate 
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dimensions became in its jubilee edition a 
ponderous tome of eight hundred pages 
which looks about as readable as Kelly's 
London Directory. I have always thought 
that if Bailey had required to work for his 
living, and had not had the leisure to 
smother his first poem under the enormous 
mass of unnecessary matter with which he 
burdened it in the remaining years of his 
long life, his name would still be high 
among those of the great authors of the 
nineteenth century. He resided in different 
parts of the country before returning in his 
old age to his native town, and my recollec- 
tions of him at his charming old house in 
Nottingham’s aristocratic Rope Walk recall 
one of the most picturesque figures—his 
shock of white hair and ample beard giving 
him the appearance of an ideal poet—and 
one of the brightest, wittiest and courtliest 
of old men it has been my lot to meet. 
Next in order of association with Not- 
tingham come the Howitts, although it is 
six-and-twenty years since William died, 
and seventeen since his wife was laid 
beside him in the cemetery of Monte 
Testaccio at Rome. William and Mary 
Howitt came to Nottingham early in their 
married life in 1824, and had left it in 1836, 
when Bailey was just beginning. his work. 
Their home, within a short distance of the 
silvery Trent, was during those years the 
centre of many literary interests, and 
Nottingham to the literary world of that 
time was chiefly noteworthy as the dwell- 
ing-place of this singularly gifted couple. 
Among their numerous visitors were the 
Wordsworths, and here many of their most 
successful books were written, notably 
William’s Rural Life of England and 
Mary’s Wood Leighton. Mary Howitt was 
of that rare type of literary women who 
remain “ thoroughly domesticated,” and in 
her letters from Nottingham her concern 
for her family is as evident as her en- 
thusiasm for literature; while her husband, 
being of liberal mind, was drawn, much 
against his wish, into local politics, the 
one passion of the Nottingham people 
outside of sport and the frivolous things 
of life. “I hunger and thirst after ac- 
quaintance who are highly gifted in mind 
or profound in acquired knowledge,” writes 
Mary Howitt to her sister Anna in 1827, 
“and for this reason should prefer de- 
cidedly a large town or a capital, where, 
in general, talent congregates.” There was 
small chance of finding what she and her 
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husband desired at Nottingham, 
and this, together with the danger 
of William’s political sympathies 
drawing him too much into the 
public life of the town, and thus 
interfering with his literary pro- 
jects, led them finally to quit their 
home by the Trent in 1836, and to 
move to Esher in Surrey, where 
they were in closer touch with 
their wide circle of literary friends 
and acquaintances. 

The literary interests of Not- 
tingham are now narrowed down 
to Mr. J. M. Barrie's association 
for the short period of one year 
with the old Nottingham Journal, 
and the connexions of a few other 
authors of less note. Yet there is 
a sense in which none of those 
with whom I have already dealt 
have more closely identified them- 
selves with this pleasant old town 
than the author of When a Man’s 
Single. As all who are familiar 
with the career of Mr. Barrie must 
know, that famous novel of his 
gives a remarkably realistic ac- 
count of his experiences as a 
journalist in Nottingham, allowing 
always for the play of his tricksy 
humour. In February of 1883 
he became acting editor of the 
Journal, then issued from an office 
hard by the site of Byron’s early 
home, and until he came to Lon- 
don to win fame and fortune such 
as have fallen to the lot of no 
author of our time, he was a lonely figure, 
unknowing and unknown, among the Not- 
tingham folk of twenty years ago. The 
office of the Journal, which became the 
Silchester Mirror of his book, still remains 
externally as he describes it, but the paper 
itself has been for many years amalgamated 
with the Nottingham Daily Express, which, 
for a time, it was the present writer's 
fortune to edit. 

The town has given to English journal- 
ism almost as many notable journalists as 
Aberdeen has sent south, but it would 
greatly extend my subject to do more than 
mention that the founder of the Illustrated 
London News, the late Herbert Ingram, 
was a Nottingham newsagent, and it was 
while engaged in his business there that 
he conceived the idea which led to one 
of the most remarkable developments of 








modern journalism. The late P. W. Clay- 
den was a Unitarian minister in Notting- 
ham, and contributed to the Daily News 
before he joined its staff in the early 
sixties; but when he essayed to represent 
the town in Parliament in 1868 he was 
rejected by his former fellow-citizens. Mr. 
J.C. Snaith and Mr. James Prior are the 
only modern novelists of any note that 
Nottingham has produced. The former is 
still a young man, and his successes in the 
field of fiction have not tempted him away 
from his native town; but of Mr. Prior ! 
can glean nothing, though I esteem him a 
novelist of great power and a finer crafts- 
man than Mr. Snaith. That he lives in or 
near Nottingham is shown by his books, 
whose scenes are laid in the district. 
Hyssop, published in the spring of 1904, is 
perhaps his ripest work; but Ripple and 
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THE OLD JOURNAL OFFICE, NOTTINGHAM 


(Scene of the Silchester Mirror in Mr. Barric’s novel, 
When a Man's Single) 


Flood, which I read eight years ago, was a 
strong and original story disfigured by an 
element of melodrama. Miss Lilias Camp- 
bell Davidson, another popular writer of 
fiction, spent her girlhood in “the Queen 
of the Midlands.” 

Not the least interesting of the literary 
reminiscences of Nottingham is the story 
of the unique gift made to the town by 
one of its citizens just four years ago. 
The late W. S. Holbrook, who had been 
employed for many years on the staff of 
the Natural History Museum in the College 
building, had conceived a passion for the 
arts and for those of his fellow-citizens of 
a former day who had achieved distinction 
in their pursuit. Although receiving all 
his life a salary of a very modest kind, less 
indeed than working men in Nottingham 
frequently earn, it was found at his death 
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that he had bequeathed a sum of £1800 to 
be expended “for the benefit and edifica- 
tion of the inhabitants of Nottingham, in 
the erection, in such places in the said 
city, and in such form as the mayor, alder- 
men, and citizens, acting by the Council, 
shall approve, of monuments to constitute 
memorials” of Lord Byron, Henry Kirke 
White, William and Mary Howitt, Robert 
Millhouse, Thomas Millar and Philip James 
Bailey. About two years ago the mem- 
orials of Byron, White, the Howitts and 
Bailey were unveiled at the Castle Museum 
and Art Gallery, in the colonnade of which 
they now stand. Byron is represented by 
a spirited bust, the work of Mr. Alfred 
Drury, A.R.A., and the bust of White, 
which has a beautiful bas-relief let into 
its pedestal, is by Mr. Oliver Sheppard, 
R.H.A., formerly one of the masters of the 
Nottingham School of Art; while that of 
Bailey was modelled by Mr. Albert Toft 
from life, and contains in its pedestal a 
tablet in bas-relief giving a decorative but 
dignified representation of a scene from 
Festus. The Howitts are commemorated 
by a beautiful medallion in high relief 
modelled by Mr. George Frampton, R.A., 
which represents the famous couple lover- 
like side by side looking at the pages of an 
open book. More recently the Millhouse 
and Millar panels have been unveiled; the 
latter having no likeness of the author, as 
no portrait of him is known to exist. The 
Castle Art Gallery, by the way, is one of 
the best arranged in England, and is under 
the able directorship of Mr. George Harry 
Wallis, F.S.A., a gentleman of cultured 
taste not only in art but in literature. Mrs. 
Wallis is a niece of Philip James Bailey. 

As already indicated the district around 
Nottingham has many literary associations. 
Herbert Spencer was born close by at 
Derby, and Erasmus Darwin the poet, 
who was grandfather of the great Charles 
Darwin, was born near Newark, and prac- 
tised as a physician in Nottingham for a 
time; while the late Dr. Brewer, most 
industrious and scholarly of compilers, 
lived and died at Edwinstowe in the very 
heart of that dear land of Robin Hood, 
traditions of whom are still cherished in 
the town of Nottingham, which in his 
far-off day was on the very fringe of 
Sherwood Forest, though some twenty 
miles now separate it from what remains 
of that glorious greenwood. 
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torial Regiments of the British Army, 
there are just forty-one names placed 
before the Black Watch. If this order 
depended on military fame instead of, as 
it does, on the date of first enrolment, 
it would be difficult to decide if a single 


y the order of precedence of the Terri- 








regiment of the whole army should be 
placed before this famous body of fighters. 
They have fought in at least seventy great 
battlés, and the names of twenty-two of 
these are recorded as “ honours” on the 
colours; and long though this list be, it 
must be remembered that it was not until 
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1740 that they really started their career. It 
was in 1730, or thereabouts, the Highlands 
being then in a state of smouldering rebellion, 
that a loyal Highlander, Duncan Forbes of 
Culloden, proposed to the British Government 
that the Highlanders themselves would pos- 
sibly prove the best men to keep their fellows 
in order. It was a risky step, but the Govern- 
ment agreed; meditating, doubtlessly, that if 
these unruly men must inevitably be fighting 
some one, it could do no harm to pay them to 
fight on the right side. So the six “ independent 
companies ”’ were formed—three of one hundred 
men, and three of only seventy-five—and 
quartered throughout the Highlands on what 
was practically police duty; sometimes catch- 
ing up a raiding party that had started after 
Lowland cattle, now quieting two rival clans ; 
and, generally, representing the Hanoverian 
Kings in a land where they were none too 
dearly loved. 

At this time the companies were almost 
entirely recruited from the aristocracy of the 
Highlands, the members of which, it is rather 
surprising to find, very readily enrolled them- 
selves in the service of a King they traditionally 
hated. There was one great advantage to be 
gained—they could thereby carry arms, a thing 
at that time heavily penalised beyond the ranks 
of the King’s army. Arms they must have; 
they had the choice of wearing them as rebels 
or as servants; they chose the latter course, 
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for the Government in London 
had a long and a strong arm, 
and even a Highland chief had 
discretion. So the companies 
were quickly formed. From the 
first they were known as the 
“Black Watch,” for they wore 
a tartan of black and blue and 
green, which seemed sombre 
beside the red-coated regulars. 

So well did these Highland 
Watchmen do their work, that 
in 1740 the Government deter- 
mined to raise a complete regi- 
ment with the companies for a 
basis. It was done, and almost 
immediately the new regiment 
was ordered to march to London. 
The inhabitants on the way 
turned out to see the notorious 
wild savages of the North, and 
great was their surprise to find 
that in times of peace the High- 

ee ck Watch. land fighter was a polished gen- 

‘ tleman. Even the King himself 
did not know the men he had sent for; and when two of the regiment appeared before 
him to show their skill with the broadsword and the battle-axe, he presented them each 
with a guinea, which was promptly tossed to the porter at the gate. So far the men 
thought they had come south to be presented to their King; 
but once in London there was sprung on them the order to 
serve abroad. They were thunderstruck ; the rumour spread 
that the Government meant to play them false; exile to the 
American plantations, service in the fever-stricken West 
Indies, were among the 
possibilities. Following 
a sudden resolve, two 
hundred of the thousand 
Highlanders started for 
Scotland; they were 
pursued by cavalry, 
captured, and all con- 
demned to death. But 
the whole affair was 
too clearly an act of 
childlike simplicity, and 
only three ringleaders 
were executed. 

Then began the cam- 
paign in Flanders, 
where they fought like 
heroes in the field and 
lived as gentlemen out 
of it. Archibald Forbes, 
the historian of the 
regiment, tells how they 
went home again with 
the thanks of both the 
BIG DRUMMER, THE BLACK WATCH Elector and his people, prummer, THE BLACK WATCH 
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EDINBURGH CASTLE AND THE BLACK WATCH 


“whose desire was to have them quartered 
in their houses, as they were not only quiet 
and domesticat- 
ed, but served 
as a protection 
against the 
rudeness’ of 
other soldiers.” 
At  Fontenoy 
the Black 
Watch—or the 
Highland Bri- 
gade as they 
were now called 
—received per- 
mission to fight 
in their own 
national way, 
and English 
friends and 
French foes 
were equally 
astounded at 
the method: 
flat on the 
ground when 
the French 
fired, and up 
again with first 
a volley, and 
then on their 
foe like a whirl- 








THE HIGHLAND FLING, THE 
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wind with their claymores. A French 
writer has described it: “The Highland 
furies rushed in upon us with more violence 
than ever did a sea driven by a tempest; 
we gained the victory, but may I never see 
such another.” 

During the Jacobite rising of 1745, the 
original regiment was, perhaps prudently, 
kept at Dover; but three new companies 
which had been lately raised in Scotland 
fought on the side of the Government, and 
right loyally too, for one of them was at 
Preston Pans, and not a man escaped 
untouched. 

In America, their next field of action, the 
regiment fought at Ticonderoga (1758), a 
sad example of courage wasted. The attack 
on the French fort was badly planned, the 
defences proved impenetrable, and after 
losing half their number, the Highlanders 
were ordered to retire ; three times was the 
order repeated before the now maddened 
men obeyed. So useless are brave soldiers 
without wise generals. 

It was about this time that a second 
battalion was raised; and still the vast 
majority of the men were true-blooded 
Highlanders. Indeed, the whole organisa- 
tion of the regiment remained based on the 
Scottish clan, its religion, its discipline, its 
social customs; the officer was still the 
chief, the privates were his faithful followers. 
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file—about the usual scanty share that the 
“working man” has in the spoils. 

Then, after ten years’ absence, the regi- 
ment was ordered home again; and we 
read in the Virginia Gazette of July 30, 
1767, that ‘‘the Royal Highland Regiment 
embarked for Ireland. ... It has our 
thanks for that decorum in behaviour 
which it maintained during its stay in this 
city, giving an example that the most 
amiable conduct in civil life is in no way 
inconsistent with the character of the good 
soldier.” Once home, the first duty was 
recruiting, and within a short time the 
ranks were of full strength, “every man in 
it, with two exceptions,” says Forbes, “ born 
north of the Tay.” Three English officers 
were drafted into the regiment, but only 
received after many protests from the old 
members. Then, after one year in Scot- 
land, the first since thirty-two years ago, 
when they marched to London for the first 
time, the War of American Independence 
broke out, and the 42nd went to the front. 
It was now decided that the old weapons 
—the pistol and the broadsword—were 
unsuitable; there was much fighting to be 
done in thick wood, it was said, and the 
swords would hamper the men. Whether 
this reasoning was good or bad, the weapons 

Both the battalions took part in the were put on one side, and never again 
conquest of Canada from the French in used. With them departed perhaps the 
1760, and we again find them at their most characteristic touch of the Highland 
original duty of — 
policing the coun- 
try while the in- 
habitants were 
being sworn to 
their new allegi- 
ance. Then came 
a share in the cap- 
ture of Martinique, 
1762. War with 
Spain followed, 
with the capture 
of Cuba, which 
was, however, re- 
stored within a few 
months, leaving as 
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£122,000 of prize- 
money in the 
pocket of Lord 
Albemarle, the 
English general, 
and about £4 each 
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methods, and the regiment was slowly 
reduced to the common level of the Army. 
The details of the American War make 
dreary reading; when a battle was won it 
was made valueless for want of a general 
who could follow it up. The same sheer 
stupidity of management in London which 
made the war possible, hopelessly mis- 
managed it when once begun. Here is an 
example :—The Highlanders wanted some 
men to fill their ranks, so the Inspector- 
General at Chatham ordered one hundred 
and fifty to be recruited; the scum of 
England was passed as sufficient for the 
purpose ; “fifteen died on the voyage, and 


when the Black Watch was ordered to 
increase its strength no recruits were-forth- 
coming. The country required military 
rule to keep it quiet, and the Highland 
Brigade was employed. Then the war 
with France began, for the English Govern- 
ment feared the consequence of the Revolu- 
tion; our regiment was ordered South, but 
it was only four hundred strong, and still 
no recruits; so the Government accepted 
independent companies raised by private 
individuals. The campaign against the 
French Republicans was mainly in Flan- 
ders, and it was during it that the regiment 
won its “red heckle,” the vulture feather 

in its bonnet. It 
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seventy-five went straight from the trans- 
ports to the hospital.” Of course the 
Royal Highland Brigade refused to receive 
such dregs of humanity within their ranks. 
In 1782 the wretched war came to an end, 
and it almost seems as though our regiment 
shared in the general demoralisation, for 
we read that a man was shot for desertion, 
an unheard-of thing since the first case in 
1743. 

In 1790, after fifteen years’ absence, the 
regiment again returned to Scotland; but 
it was hardly the body it had once been, 
for in Glasgow it became notorious for its 
drunkenness. It was an unsettled time; 
the French Revolution had begun, and 
even Scotland was in a state of discontent ; 
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happened thus: 
The llth Dra- 
goons had _ re- 


treated before the 
French attack, 
leaving behind 
their two guns in 
the possession of 
the enemy; see- 
ing the situation 
the Highlanders 
immediately 
charged and 
brought the guns 
into safety. For 
their reward they 
_ still wear the red 


feather of the 
Dragoons, who 
were crowned 


with a white one 
in its place ! 


By the year 
1801 the war 
had changed 


from an attack on the French Republicans 
to what was really a war against the 
individual Napoleon. He had been re- 
called suddenly from Egypt to France, and 
the moment seemed to have come to strike 
at the army he had left behind. So Aber- 
cromby was sent to Egypt, and with him 
went the 42nd. Perhaps the battle of 
Alexandria is the most glorious day in the 
history of the regiment. Before the dawn 
broke Abercromby was fiercely attacked by 
the French, and it was the Highlanders 
who from first to last bore the brunt of the 
fighting. Napoleon’s “ Invincible Legion” 
was the first to come, only to be almost 
annihilated ; indeed, the remnant of them 
surrendered, and their standard was placed 
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in charge of Stirling of the 42nd. But then 
came a cavalry charge, and in the utter 
confusion the standard disappeared, 
no one quite knew how. Again 
the French cavalry came down like 
a torrent, and the Highlanders, 
caught at the moment of a half- 
executed movement, fought or fell 
where they stood. Slowly the 
French horsemen were driven 
away, but by this time the Black 
Watch had empty pouches, and 
there was nothing to be done but 
stand and be riddled by the French 
guns from a distance. With fresh 
ammunition came the victory, 
which is commemorated on the 
regimental colours by the sign of 
the Sphinx with the word “ Egypt.” 

In 1808 the French retired from 
Portugal, and Sir John Moore was 
ordered to advance against them in 
Spain. But the Spaniards were 
half-hearted allies, and Moore found 
it impossible to go further against 
the overwhelming force in front. 
There was nothing for it but to retire 
again to the boats at Corunna. The 
regimental “‘ Records ” are silent as 
to the terrible disorder of that 
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retreat: continually attacked by the pur- 
suing French, hampered by the snow which 
blocked the roads, worn out by hardships, 
the British troops gave way to pillage and 
drunkenness. It was only when they faced 
their foes at Corunna—for the boats were 
not there, and it was fight or surrender— 
that their manhood came back to them. 
The Highlanders went against the French 
with Moore’s words in their ears: “ High- 
landers, remember Egypt.” And a little 
later, when their ammunition was exhausted 
and they had retired under a mistaken order, 
again came the watchful Moore: “ My brave 
42nd, join your comrades, ammunition is 
coming, and you have your bayonets,” and 
like a flash the Highlanders were using 
them. To go into the details of the 
Peninsular War is here impossible. Suffice 
it to say that the regiment bears on its 
colours the names of Corunna, Fuentes 
d’Orno, Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and 
Toulouse. But perhaps the final blow, 
over the French border at Toulouse, may 
be mentioned, for it was a day of days in 
the Black Watch records. The French 
had entrenched themselves near the town, 
and to the Highlanders was given the 
honour of leading the attack. “Out of five 
hundred men which the 42nd brought into 
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battle scarcely ninety reached the fatal 
redoubt.”” But when these got there the 
enemy had fled, and the Peninsular War 
was over. 

At Waterloo—the battle is a history in 
itselfi—the 42nd took only a slight part, as 
their loss of five men shows; but at the 
preliminary battle on the 15th of June at 
Quatre Bras, Mudford, the historian of the 
battle, says: “The 42nd displayed un- 
paralleled bravery.” Again and again they 
had to stand fierce cavalry charges or be 
torn by cannon shot. 

In the Crimean War the Highland 
Brigade was under Sir Colin Campbell, and 
it was before the battle of the Alma that 
they received those famous orders: “ Now, 
men, you are going into action. Remember 
this: whoever is wounded—no matter what 
his rank—must lie where he falls till the 
bandsmen come to attend to him. No 
soldier must go carrying off wounded com- 
rades. If any man does such a thing his 


name shall be stuck up in his Parish 
Church.” Kinglake tells us that the 
Brigade went into the battle with a “joy- 
ous, assuring cry,” and the weird bagpipes 
played an accompaniment. 

The Black Watch went—still under Sir 
Colin Campbell—to the relief of Lucknow. 
The regiment was also at Tel-el-Kebir, 
which was, however, a small affair. But at 
Tamai, soon after, the fighting was fierce ; 
when the British square was broken by the 
Arabs, sixty of the 42nd were killed, while 
only twenty-nine were wounded; a sure 
proof of how hard the fanatical tribesmen 
struck home—the soldier with an earnest 
cause, even though a mistaken one, always 
makes a hard fighter. The “Auld Forty 
Twa” has a unique record, perhaps not the 
least memorable fact being that the wildest 
fighters in the British Army have also 
proved themselves the most orderly in 
peace. Long may they practise the gentler 
art. 
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BY G. CLARKE NUTTALL, B.SC. 





great men in 
all walks of 
life we raise 
memorials to 
keep alive the 
» memory of 

> their share in 
human pro- 
gress, and 
tombs, statues, 
and tablets 
each play their 
part in handing 
on reputations to posterity. But probably 
there are no memorials more durable than 
those that flower-lovers and botanists raise 
to one another in the naming of new 
species of plants as they come within their 
ken. 

Thus we might perhaps have forgotten 
the debt we owe to Leonard Fuchs, the 
learned German herbalist who in the first 
half of the sixteenth century did so much 
to revive interest in plant life, had he not 
secured, as Hallam says, “a verdant im- 
mortality in the well-known Fuchsia.” For 
when this plant was first brought to Europe 
about 1700, the botanist to whom it came 
called it after Fuchs in grateful recognition 
of his labours, remembering that in his day 
he was a valuable writer upon plant life, 
and a very distinguished man, upon whom 
Charles V. of Spain conferred knighthood. 
One interesting fact about him comes down 
tous. It was he who thought the Foxglove 
flowers were like little thimbles, and there- 
fore gave the plant its Latin name of 
Digitalis. 

Because of the familiar little blue Lobelia 
we can never forget Matthias de L’Obel, 
that clever doctor who travelled about 
Europe studying plant life, and who prac- 
tised medicine in Holland before he came 
to England to be physician and botanist 
to James I. It is noteworthy that the 
botanists of those days were almost invari- 
ably physicians too, for mineral remedies 
were practically unknown, and hence it 
was to doctors in their search for new 
remedies in their profession to whom plant 
study naturally fell. Therefore there was 
nothing strange or derogatory in the fact 








that Matthias de L’Obel had charge of 
Lord Zouche’s garden at Hackney, in 
addition to, or perhaps even as an aid to, 
his medical work. An old engraving in the 
Tysse Library at Hackney presents him to 
us as a venerable old man with a noble 
forehead and bushy beard, holding a flower 
in his hand. He was so far in advance of 
his contemporaries that it is in his writ- 
ings that we first find the rudiments of a 
scientific classification of plants. 

De L’Obel was a contemporary, and per- 
haps a pupil of a certain Italian physician, 
also a celebrated herbalist, named Matthioli 
or Mattioli, doctor to Ferdinand of Austria, 
and he tells us that he studied the writings 
of this Italian to help him in his own book 
on plants. The memory of Peter Matthioli 
is preserved for us in the botanical name of 
the ordinary Stock, namely, Matthiola. The 
sweet-scented Honeysuckle—Lonicera—is 
also a fragrant reminder of another of these 
old herbalists of the sixteenth century—a 
certain Adam Loncier, who flourished in 
Germany. 

John Nicot of Nimes in Languedoc will 
live long in men’s minds, not because he 
was a somewhat unimportant ambassador 
about 1560 from France to Portugal, but 
because one day a Dutchman gave him 
some seeds of a new plant from Florida, 
which he promptly sent home to France. 
They were the seeds of the Tobacco plant, 
which was thenceforth called after him 
“ Nicotiana,” and so his name is ever in- 
dissolubly associated with the fragrant weed 
and its principle, “ Nicotine.” The first 
plant that grew from his seeds he presented 
to Catherine de Medici, so the French 
popular name for it was Herbe de la Reine. 

The Tradescantias, or Spiderworts, are 
well-known garden flowers which recall, in 
their name, a very interesting chapter in 
the history of Gardening, namely, that in 
which the John Tradescants—there were 
three generations—were concerned in the 
reigns of James I. and Charles I. They 
were all notable gardeners and great travel- 
lers in Europe, Barbary, and Virginia, and 
they introduced many new plants into this 
country, the Tulip Tree for one. They also 
collected all sorts of rarities, and their 
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museum, called “ Tradescant’s Ark,” was 

one of the first in this country. They were 

learned men, and very much esteemed, and 
their garden and museum were visited by 

King Charles I. and his consort, and by 

other well-known people. Tradescant’s 

Ark, moreover, is especially interesting be- 

cause it was left by the third John Trades- 

cant to a Mr. Ashmole, who, in his turn, 
bequeathed it to the University of Oxford, 
and thus originated the Ashmolean Museum. 

The Tradescants were all buried in Lambeth 

churchyard, where their tombstone with a 

quaint epitaph is still to be seen. It runs 

as follows :— 

‘* Know, Stranger, ere thou pass, beneath this stone 
Lye John Tradescant, grandsire, father, son. 
The last died in his spring ;—the other two 
Liv’d till they had travel’d Art and Nature 

through ; 

As by their choice collections may appear 

Of what is rare, in land, in sea, in air. 

Whilst they (as Homer’s Illiad in a nut) 

A world of wonders in one closet shut. 

These famous Antiquarians that had been 

Both gardeners to the Rose and Lily Queen 

Transplanted now themselves, sleep here, and 

when 

Angels shall with trumpets waken men 

And fire shall purge the world, these hence 

shall rise, 

And change this garden for a Paradise.” 

John Tradescant the second, in his ac- 
counts, frequently mentions that rare plants 
were given him by a “ Master Robyns.”’ 
This was “ Robinius of Paris,” the first 
Director of the “Jardin des Plantes,” and 
also herbalist to Henri IV. of France. To 
his memory are dedicated the Robinias, the 
best known of which in this country is the 
False or Bastard Acacia. 

Begonias are the namesakes of Michael 
Begon, a Frenchman, born in 1628, who 
was a great promoter of Botany, and had 
ample opportunity of indulging in his hobby 
during the time he held the post of Magis- 
trate in the French West Indies; while the 
Magnolias commemorate in their name 
another enthusiastic Frenchman, Pierre 
Magnol, a contemporary of Michael Begon, 
and a man who joined the profession of 
medicine to that of the Superintendent of 
the Botanical Garden at Montpelier. 

Camellias are named in honour of a 
Moravian Jesuit, George Camellus, who 
travelled in Asia, and wrote upon the new 
plants he came across. The Tway-blade 


Orchid, which frequents moist pastures 
and woods, owes its botanic name, Listera, 
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to a celebrated medical man and naturalist, 
Dr. Martin Lister, a Yorkshireman who 
practised at first at York, and gaining a 
reputation there came to London and was 
made physician to Queen Anne. He died 
before his royal mistress in 1711, and was 
buried at Clapham. He was probably even 
better known for his knowledge of shells 
and insects than of plants. 

It is perhaps rather curious that some of 
the greatest among the botanists are only 
commemorated in the names of quite un- 
important plants. The renowned Swede, 
Linnzus himself, who has been well termed 
“ the great master of natural science,” and 
who was ennobled for his labours in Botany, 
has only the insignificant creeping Linnze 
named after him, though it is said that he 
was fond of this little plant, and specially 
asked his friend Gronovius to give it his 
name. To Linneus we are in debt for the 
designations of many plants, and the names 
of his friends, masters, and pupils figure 
largely in the nomenclature of the plant 
world. Thus it was Professor Rudbeck of 
Upsala who first helped him to make a 
start in his studies of plant life, so he has 
immortalised him in the purple Cone 
Flower—Rudbeckia; while, when a new 
and wonderful flower was brought from 
Mexico for him to name, he thought of a 
favourite pupil and skilled botanist—Dr. 
Andrew Dahl—and henceforth the world 
knew it as Dahlia. This plant grew so 
rapidly in public favour that, though it was 
not known until the end of the eighteenth 
century, its production was a positive craze 
in 1820. 

The Eschscholtzias, too, of gorgeous 
colouring and eccentric name, owe their 
title to Linnzus, who gave it to them in 
honour of his correspondent, Dr. Esch- 
scholtz, the German traveller and natural- 
ist who went with the explorer Kotzebue 
round the world. 

Again, the Banksia seems hardly an 
adequate memorial to so distinguished a 
naturalist as Sir Joseph Banks, who, at the 
age of twenty-five, in 1768, went round the 
world with Captain Cook and acted as 
scientist to the expedition. He travelled 
also to Hudson Bay, Newfoundland, and 
Iceland in search of new plants, and his 
herbarium and library were so valuable 
that the British Museum was glad to have 
them after his death. Moreover, one of 
the chief services he rendered to Botany 
was the encouragement he gave to younger 











men to take up the subject. Among such 
was Lindley, the son of a nurseryman, who, 
as a boy, was known for his love of plants, 
and whom he made his assistant. Now 
Lindley, again, has only the poor genus 
Lindleya, allied to the roses, to represent 
him in the world of plants, yet his writings 
on plant life are well recognised and valued. 
Further, he is interesting as being a pro- 
moter of the first Flower Show ever held in 
this country. 

Some plant names are a heritage from 
those who have worked on the other side 
of the Atlantic; thus the famous Sarracenia 
pitcher-plants recall Dr. Sarrazin of Quebec, 
who first sent specimens of these curious 
objects from North America to Europe. 
And the Wistaria, with its lovely drooping 
bunches of purple and white flowers, is a 
name tribute to Caspar Wistar, Professor 
of Anatomy in the University of Pennsy]l- 
vania, and a plant-lover. The Gardenias, 
too, carry their name in honour of Dr. 
Garden, who exercised the “ healing art” 
in Carolina for thirty years, and who was a 
frequent correspondent of Linnzus, send- 
ing him many rare and new plants from 
that part of the world. He eventually came 
home to England and died in London. 

Some of our plant names stretch back 
into the far ages for the commemoration 
hidden in their names. The Gentian, for 
instance, was called thus by Dioscorides 
in the first century after Christ, because 
Gentius, King of Illyria, was supposed to 
have first discovered its medicinal proper- 
ties; and similarly the Peony derives its 
name from Pon, the Greek physician who 
first used it in his remedies. 

A tree whose name is at once the 
memorial both of a man and a tragedy is 
the Douglas Pine, famous for its magnifi- 
cent cones. Now, David Douglas was 
originally a Scotch lad who came under 
the notice of Sir William Hooker, the well- 
known botanist, and through his influence 
was appointed collector of rare plants to 
the Horticultural Society. He travelled for 
the Society in all parts of the world, and 
was extraordinarily successful in his finds. 
It was he who discovered Lupins, Esch- 
scholtzias, and Godetias, as well as many 
magnificent varieties of Pine trees, includ- 
ing the one bearing his name. But when 
quite a young man he met a tragic fate 
while plant-hunting. He was in the Sand- 
wich Isles, and there the natives dig deep 
pits to catch wild animals, covering them 
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over with branches and grass to conceal the 
openings. On to one of these treacherous 
pits Douglas walked one day when alone, 
and was at once precipitated to the bottom. 
No help was at hand, and he was devoured 
by a wild beast which was also imprisoned. 
One plant, at least, recalls the good 
offices of a slave, for Linnwus gave the 
Quassia its designation because it was from 
a negro slave, Quassi, at Surinam, that an 
explorer learnt the secret of its value as a 
sovereign remedy in the bad malarial fevers 
that are rife in that part of the world. And 
to this day the medical profession owes 
much to black Quassi. Very few species 
of plants, and hardly any of much moment, 
are the namesakes of women. An excep- 
tion must be made, perhaps, in the case of 
the beautiful Lapageria, whose climbing 
stems and waxy flowers add so much to 
the charm of our greenhouses. But it is 
rare to find any one who remembers that it 
is to Josephine—once Empress of France 
and wife of Napoleon Bonaparte, and an 
ardent lover of flowers—to whom it is 
dedicated, for it is not as Empress that she 
is recalled, but as Mademoiselle la Pagerie, 
daughter of Count Tascher de la Pagerie. 
But the memorials and allusions that 
underlie plant names may be extended to 
any length; it is sufficient here to indicate the 
interest that may be found by a little search 
in names that, at first sight, seem difficult 
and meaningless. For we may take it for 
granted that the name of almost every 
plant has some history lying behind it. 
In conclusion, however, we must not fail 
to notice among our memorial plant names 
one that refers to perhaps the greatest 
discovery in modern days among peculiar 
plants. Some forty odd years ago the 
celebrated botanical traveller, Dr. Frederick 
Welwitsch, was journeying in the desert 
regions of West Tropical Africa, when one 
day among the rocks he came across an 
extraordinary sight—a number of plants 
unlike anything he had ever seen before. 
Though the stem of each hardly showed 
above the ground, yet it was more than a 
yard in diameter, and crowned with flowers, 
while from it two huge, long leaves stretched 
out like great ribbons on either side for 
perhaps some forty feet. Greatly struck 
with it, he took measures to send specimens 
home to Europe with an account of the 
marvel, and so as Welwitschia this extra- 
ordinary plant will be known to posterity, 
a perpetual memorial to Dr. Welwitsch. 
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BY THE REV. RICHARD GREEN 


CHAPTER III.-—-COLLEGE LIFE (continued) 


HARLES WESLEY came up to 
BR} Oxford from Westminster School, 

a and entered Christ Church soon 
~ after John had left it. For some 
months after his arrival in Oxford, 
Charles is said to have been moral in his 
conduct and very agreeable in his spirit and 
manners ; but the strict authority over him 
which his brother Samuel had exercised, as 
his tutor and guardian, being now with- 
drawn, he was far from severe and earnest 
in his studies. After a while, however, he 
became studious, though his spirit was not 
devout. His brother John wrote—‘“ He 
pursued his studies diligently, and led a 
regular, harmless life; but if I spoke to 
him about religion, he would warmly 
answer, ‘ What, would you have me to be 
a saint all at once?’ and would hear no 
more.” 

Wesley spent from April 26 to Sept. 21 
of this year at Epworth and Wroot, his father 
having both livings in his charge, residing 
occasionally in the small rectory at the 
latter place. It was a happy time, during 
which he read prayers and preached twice 
every Sunday, and otherwise helped his 
father as he was able. He pursued his 
studies meanwhile, and enjoyed the fre- 
quent opportunities of conversing with his 
honoured parents, keeping a diary of what 
passed, noting the subjects of conversation, 
and the practical observations made by his 
senior, and sometimes adding his own.! 

Wesley returned to Oxford, Sept. 21, 
1726, and resumed his studies. His literary 
character was now established in the 
University. He was acknowledged by all 
parties to be a man of talents and an 
excellent critic in the learned languages ; 
his skill in logic was universally known 
and acknowledged, and his compositions 
were distinguished by an elegant simplicity 
of style and justness of thought that 
strongly marked the excellence of his 






1 The acquisition of Wroot added but little to the 
domestic comforts of the Epworth family, for the 
profits barely covered the expense of serving it ; 
while the country around was little better than a 
swamp.—-Tyerman, Life of Samuel Wesley. 
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classical taste. The high opinion that was 
entertained of him was publicly expressed 
by his being chosen Greek Lecturer and 
Moderator of the Classes (Nov. 6), though 
he had been elected Fellow only eight 
months, was little more than twenty-three 
years of age, and had not yet proceeded 
Master of Arts.2 His duties commenced 
in the October term of this year. 

Canon Overton gives the following ex- 
planation of the duties attached to these 
offices :— Greek lecturer does not mean 
teacher of Greek generally ; it isa technical 
term the explanation of which illustrates 
the tradition of piety as well as learning 
which belonged to Lincoln College. The 
object was to secure some sort of religious 
instruction to all the undergraduates; and 
for this purpose a special officer was 
appointed, with the modest stipend of £20 
a year, who was to hold a lecture every 
week in the College Hall, which all the 
undergraduates were to attend, on the 
Greek Testament. As became a learned 
society, the lecture was to be on the 
original language, but the real object was 
to teach divinity, not Greek. The duty of 
‘Moderator of the Classes’ was to sit in 
the College Hall, and preside over the 
‘ Disputations’ which were held at Lincoln 
College every day in the week except 
Sunday.”* For several years he held this 
office, in which he says he could not avoid 
acquiring some degree of expertness in 
arguing, and especially in detecting plausible 
fallacies, which served him in good stead 
in his many controversies; and he praised 
God for giving him this honest art. 

Wesley took his Master’s degree on Feb. 
14, 1727. He delivered three lectures on 
the occasion—one on Natural Philosophy, 
De Anima Brutorwm—another on Moral 
Philosophy, De Julio Cesare—and a third 
on Religion, De Amore Dei. He is said to 
have gained considerable reputation in his 
disputation. His degree gave him one 
advantage which he gladly hailed; it was 
that it set him more at liberty to choose 
his own employment, and, as he said he 
knew his own deficiencies best, and which 
of them it was most necessary should be 

2 Whitehead. 3 John Wesley, p. 20. 
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supplied, he hoped greatly to profit by his 
freedom. He had in anticipation laid 
down the following plan of studies, from 
which he did not suffer himself to deviate. 
Mondays and Tuesdays were devoted to 
Greek and Latin classics, Historians and 


Poets ; Wednesdays to Logic and Ethics ; 
Thursdays to Hebrew and Arabic; Fridays 
to Metaphysics and Natural Philosophy ; 
Saturdays to Oratory and Poetry, chiefly 
composing; Sundays to Divinity. In the 
intermediate hours between these more 
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fixed studies, he read French, and a great 
variety of modern authors in almost every 
department of science. His method was, 
first to read an author regularly through ; 
then, in a second reading, to transcribe 
important passages, either for the informa- 
tion they con- 
veyed, or for 
their beauty of 
expression.! 

In one of his 
sermons he 
makes the fol- 
lowing observa- 
tions on his 
conduct at this 
time— 


‘*When it pleased 
God to give me a 
settled resolution 
to be, not a nom- 
inal, but a_ real 
Christian, (being 
then about twenty- 
two years of age,) 
my acquaintance 
were as ignorant 
of God as myself. 
But there was this 
difference: I knew 
my Own ignorance ; 
they did not know 
theirs. I faintly 
endeavoured to help 
them, but in vain. 
Meantime I found, 
by sad experience, 
that even their 
harmless conversa- 
tion, so called, 
damped all my good 
resolutions. But 
how to get rid of 
them was the ques- 


tion which I re- a ot gs 3 5 a ALA 


solved in my mind 
again and again. 

I saw no possible | 
way, unless it 
should please God f 
to remove me to 

another College. He | 
did so, in a manner Bs 
utterly contrary to 

all human probabil- 

ity. I was elected 

Fellow of a College 

where I knew not one person. I foresaw, abund- 
ance of people would come to see me, either 
out of friendship, civility, or curiosity ; and that 
I should have offers of acquaintance new and old. 
But I had now fixed my plan. Entering now, as 
it were, into a new world, I resolved to have no 
acquaintance by chance, but by choice; and to 
choose such only as I had reason to believe would 


1 Moore, i., 412. 
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help me on my way to heaven. In consequence of 
this, I narrowly observed the temper and behaviour 
of all that visited me. I saw no reason to think 
that the greater part of these truly loved or 
feared God. Such acquaintance, therefore, I did 
not choose: I could not expect they would do me 
any good. Therefore, when any of these came to 
see me, I behaved 
as courteously as I 
could. But to the 
question, ‘ When 
will you come to 
see me?’ I returned 
no answer. When 
they had come a 
few times, and 
found I still de- 
clined returning the 
visit, I saw them 
no more. And [I 
bless God, this has 
been my invariable 
rule for about 
three-score years. 
I knew many re- 
flections would fol- 
low. But that did 
not move me; as I 
knew full well, it 
was my calling to 
go ‘through evil 
report and good 
report.’” 2 
These words 
are appropri- 
ately placed in 
the borders of 
Virtue’s three 
engraved _por- 
traits of Wesley 
after the paint- 
ing by Williams. 
It must have 
been somewhere 
about this time 
that he formed 
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24) «=mon on Redeem- 
ing the Time he 
makes the follow- 
ing statement— 


“If any one desires to know exactly what 
quantity of sleep his own constitution requires, he 
may very easily make the experiment which I made 
about sixty years ago: I then waked every night 
about twelve or one, and lay awake for some time. 
I readily concluded that this arose from my lying 
longer in bed than nature required. To be satistied, 
I procured an alarum, which waked me the next 


2 Works, vi., 473. 
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morning at seven (near an hour earlier than I rose 
the day before) ; yet I lay awake again at night. 
The second morning I rose at six, but, notwith- 
standing this, I lay awake the second night. The 
third morning I rose at five, but, nevertheless, I 
lay awake the third night. The fourth morning I 
rose at four (as, by the grace of God, I have done 
ever since); and I lay awake no more. And I do 


not now lie awake (taking the year round) a quarter 
By the same 


of an hour together in a month. 
experiment, rising 
earlier and earlier 
every morning, may 
any one find how 
much sleep he really 
wants.” 


The Rector of 
Epworth and 
Wroot was now 
advancing in 
years and in- 
firmities. He had 
led a very active 
life, had passed 
through much 
trouble, and had 
known not a few 
hardships. His 
health was en- 
feebled, and the 
parish of Wroot 
was not in the 
highest degree 
healthy. It was 
a little village 
about five miles 
distant from Ep- 
worth, and sur- 
rounded by bogs, 
so that often, 
when the waters 
were out, the 
journey from one 
place to the other 
could be made 
only by boat, and 





in winter was 
even dangerous. [= ©. 
It had gained § | ee rt ta ae ral 
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before he was seized with ague, a disease 
peculiar to the neighbourhood, rendered 
endemic by the conditions of the land. 
With this disease upon him he travelled on 
horseback to Oxford to oblige Dr. Morley, 
returning in the same manner to Wroot 
after a few days’ stay, though several times 
very ill on the road. Often in the future 

was he both to 


IM ee travel and _ to 
labour when in 
the grip of 
disease ! 

It did not 


seem improbable 
that, in the or- 
dinary course of 
things, Wesley 
would remain in 
the retirement of 
parish life, help- 
ing his father to 





the end of his 
days, and pos- 
sibly succeed 


him at Epworth. 
But towards the 
close of 1729 he 
was summoned 
by Dr. Morley, 
the Rector of 
Lincoln College, 
to return to Ox- 
ford. Dr. Morley 
says, “ At a meet- 
ing of the Society, 
just before I leit 
College, to con- 
sider of the 
proper method 
to preserve dis- 
cipline and good 
government, 
among’ several 
things agreed on, 
it was, in the 











the name of 
Wroot - out - of - 
England, from 
its inaccessible position. It seemed desir- 
able that John should come to Epworth 
and help his father in his work. Accord- 
ingly, after paying a visit to his brother 
Samuel at Westminster, he went down to 
Lincolnshire early in August 1727. Wroot 
was assigned to him as his sphere of 
labour, himself and his father occasionally 
changing. He had not long resided there 
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opinion of all 
that were 
present, judged 
necessary that the junior Fellows, who 
should be chosen Moderators, shall in per- 
son attend the duties of their office, if they 
do not prevail on some of the Fellows to 
officiate for them. . . . We hope it may be 
as much for your advantage to reside at 
College as where you are, if you take 
pupils, or can get a Curacy in the neigh- 
bourhood of Oxon. Your father may 
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certainly have another Curate, though not 
so much to his satisfaction; yet we are 
persuaded that this will not move him to 
hinder your return to College, since the 
interest of College and the obligation to 
Statute require it.” ? 

Such a letter could receive but one 
answer. Wesley himself felt the attrac- 
tions of University life, and his father, rigid 
alike in yielding and enforcing obedience to 
authority, had so high a regard for Dr. 
Morley, and remembered so thankfully his 
indebtedness to him, that he was accus- 
tomed to say, “I can refuse Dr. Morley 
nothing.” Little did Wesley think, in 
taking leave of his little flock at Wroot and 
of the dear home at Epworth, what great 
issues depended on his entering again the 
shades of Lincoln College. 

Wesley returned to Oxford on November 
22nd, 1729. But Oxford now presented a 
new attraction to him. As was said above, 
his brother Charles had come up from 
Westminster School three years before, 
and during that time he had undergone 
a very marked change both in character 
and in habits, apparently without the use 
of any particular means. In his second 
year he began to be more serious in his 
general deportment, and to manifest a 
deeper concern for the salvation of his soul. 
That he might keep a stricter watch over 
himself, he asked his brother’s counsel on 
the keeping of a diary for noting the state 
of his mind and the doings of the day. 

As the year went on he became more 
and more earnest in the pursuit of religion, 
and began to exert himself in doing good 
in various ways, and in seeking to awaken 
attention to religion in the minds of some 
of his fellow-students. In May of this year 
he wrote to his brother: “ Providence has 
at present put it into my power to do some 
good. Ihave a modest, well-disposed youth 
lives next me; and have been, thank God, 
somewhat instrumental in keeping him so. 
He had got into vile hands and is now 
broke loose. . . . He durst not receive the 
Sacrament, but at the usual times, for fear 
of being laughed at. By convincing him of 
the duty of frequent communicating, I have 
prevailed on both of us to receive once a 
week. I earnestly long for and desire the 
blessing God is about to send mein you. I 
am sensible this is my day of grace; and 
that, upon my employing the time before 
our meeting and next parting, will in a 

1 Whitehead, i., 416. 
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great measure depend my condition for 
eternity.” ? 

John spent a few days of the following 
month in Oxford. Whether Charles referred 
to that time, or had any hope of a more 
prolonged intercourse with his brother, does 
not appear. In that brief visit, however, 
John was to see for the first time the be- 
ginning of what was to be so great a work 
in the earth, and to hear applied to a few 
struggling inquirers a contemptuous epithet 
which should become the symbol of earnest 
Christianity in all quarters of the globe. 
But to Charles instrumentally belongs the 
honour of initiating this work; let him 
therefore in his own words describe it. In 
writing to Dr. Chandler he says— 

** My first year at College I lost in diversions ; 
the next I set myself to study. Diligence led me 
into serious thinking ; I went to the weekly sacra- 
ment, and persuaded two or three young students 
to accompany me, and to observe the method of 
study prescribed by the statutes of the University. 
This gained me the harmless name of Methodist. in 
half a year after this my brother left his curacy at 
Epworth, and came to our assistance. We then 
proceeded regularly in our studies, and in doing 
what good we could to the bodies and souls of 
men,” 

It is indicative of the low condition of 
discipline in the University at the time, 
that a strict attention to its Statutes should 
excite surprise. What was written of 
Oxford thirty years after, only reflects the 
condition of things at this time, as J. R. 
Green’s Oxford Studies, and other historical 
works, well testify.* 

How great issues have. their origin in 
trifling incidents! The life of a young, 
volatile collegian undergoes a change; that 
young man becomes one of the sweetest 
psalmists the Christian Church has known. 
His numbers are chanted over the face of 
continents ; in them the Gospel is sung in 
many lands and in many languages; they 
feed the spiritual life of millions in all the 
earth. Crowned heads and toiling sons of 
the field alike sing them. But what is the 
significance of this name of reproach which 

2 Whitehead, i., 103. 3 Tbid., 99. 

4 «The discipline of the University happened at 
this particular moment to be so lax that a gentle- 
man commoner was under no restraint, and never 
called on to attend lectures, chapel, or hall. My 
tutor, an excellent and worthy man, according to 
the practice of all tutors of that moment, gave him- 
self no concern about his pupils. I never saw him 
but during a fortnight, when I took it into my 
head to be +3 ~ trigonometry. The set of men 


with whom I lived were very pleasant, but very 
idle fellows. Our life was an imitation of high life 


in London, etc.” 














is fastened on three young men? The 
grouping of men by common designations, 
whether in derision only or by choice, binds 
them together. It gives them new common 
interests. It separates them from their 
fellows. It gives definiteness to half-formed 
professions. In this case it was a profession 
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of severance from gay and negligent com- 
panions; a profession of discipleship, of 
devotion to duty; the declaration of at least 
a desire to live a religious life. The name 
became a flag around which others might 
rally. To-day it distinguishes more than 
twenty-five millions of people. 


(To be continued.) 
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III 
GOSSAMER 


“My dear friend; what is the 
matter with you?” 

“T’ve got some of that beastly spider's 
web across my face.” 

Such was the purport of a few remarks, 
repeated certainly once every two minutes 
in the course of a walk one fine summer 
morning. What was all the fuss about ? 
Just a few delicate floating strands of 
gossamer. And yet my friend raged there- 
at—he, a big, grown man, complained of 
the daintiest trifle which the gentlest breeze 
could pick up and waft away with the force 
of a very hurricane. 


cr the stuff!” 


People have much 
to say about gos- 
samer. They will 
generally inform 
you that it is the 
|} production of a 
certain ill - defined 
animal—sometimes, 
I blush to say, they 
use the word “in- 
sect’’—which they 
call “ The Gossamer 
Spider.” I once 
asked my Philistine 
friend to show me 
this wonderful 
animal. He never 
did so, but he had a 
very great deal to 
say in support of 
his theory. 

“Why, 














GOSSAMER SPIDER 
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1. CLIMBING THE POST man 
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alive,” he urged, “‘can’t you see the gossa- 
mer on the hedges? Haven't you felt the 
beastly stuff on your face?” 

I admitted that I had. 

“ Well, then,” he concluded triumphantly, 
“there must be a gossamer spider to make 
it!” and with this Q.E.D. he remained 
satisfied. 

Perhaps my readers are too, though I 
hope not. Let me tell you just a little 
about gossamer. The best time to come 
with me is some dry, warm morning when 
the wind is hushed and the sun is lost in 
haze: one of those curious, not infrequent 
days when the gloom of winter seems to be 
curiously intermingled with the mildness of 
summer. 

See! The air around 
us is full of gossamer, 
some floating upwards, 
some falling down- 
wards. It clings to 
our faces and to our 
hair; our very clothes 
are flecked with it: the 
stealthy Spider World 
is awake and busy. 
The honest bees, though 
they go forth to their 
work to-day with heavy 
hearts because the sun 
is a sluggard, sing as 
they sweep by us; but 
the spider is silent, 
watching for her prey. 

Yonder, on the rose- 
bush, is what my friend 
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3. CASTING THE THREAD 





before alluded to would call a “common 
garden spider” (Aranea diademata); as 
if, forsooth, there were no others in the 
world that is bounded by my garden- 
wall and its close-cut yew hedge! She is 
hanging head downwards in her orb, or 
geometrical web, herself the centre of a 
dewy, pearl-laden snare. But, as all is not 
gold that glitters, neither are all those clear 
globes upon her net dewdrops. Some are 
nothing more nor less than sticky “ catch- 
’em-alive-oh,” which she has placed there 
for the undoing of the venturesome fly. 

Good-bye, Madame Aranea, we have other 
things to consider to-day; later, perhaps, 
we may return to look at you. Just now 
we are more interested in the floating shreds 
of silk, the spinnings of a myriad tiny 
spider folk. 

See! There is a strand, waving from the 
top of a gooseberry-bush like some fairy 
snake. Presently it touches a branch of 
another bush, and a microscopical rope- 
walker sets forward on his perilous journey 
from one to the other. Here, on the hedge, 
the strands have fallen in a vast silken 
shroud, covering everything and looking 
almost like one gigantic caterpillars’ nest. 
They have carpeted the grass in the 
paddock, and all is ablaze with dewdrop 
diamonds. What a prodigious work, for 
such tiny creatures to spin so much silk in 
one night—ay, and every night! 

Come here! Bend down close to this 
little tuft of grass and peer into the mystery 
of these children of great Mother Nature. 
Yes; it is simply a tuft of grass. There 
are thousands of the same sort under the 
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hedge. Look closely, though, and you will 
see that every blade is alive, while the 
spider children are pouring in their hundreds 
from the ground beneath, all bent upon 
climbing. 

Here is one bold adventurer who has 
reached the top of his blade of grass—a nice 
airy situation from his point of view. He 
will not, however, be content to remain 
there very long; he has aspirations. He 
wants, literally, to soar. Can it be that he 
has heard the merry twitter of the lark 
poised above us, and wants to reach him ? 

There: he is actually standing on his 
head! What a very ridiculous perform- 
ance! Why is he assuming such an 
undignified attitude, even for a spider? 
Can’t you guess? He is shooting a strand 
of silk out into the air—you can see it if 
you look closely. The little spinnerets are 
paying out his suspension line, and it rises 
like a kite. Longer and longer grows the 
tiny filament. It is now lifting him gently ; 
his legs have left the green blade of grass. 
A little more, and Master Spiderling will 
start on his flight. There now! He sweeps 
upward, carried aloft by his own balloon, 
and that balloon a shred of delicate silk. 

Even as we marvelled not, just now, 
when we saw the tiny cable-walker cross 
from one bush to another on his slender 
rope, so we hardly wonder at this new 
aéronaut, who goes ballooning in company 
with thousands of his kind—and other 
kinds as well—for the sake of a little fresh 
air and a change of scene. Were a human 
being to venture across a dangerous gulf 
on a single swaying rope, or rise into the 
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clouds in a balloon, we should flock in 
crowds to witness the wonder. Yet day by 
day the humbler creatures do so, and we 
pay no heed. | 

The surrounding air is full of them, drift- 
ing aimlessly in the gentle stillness. What 
to us is a close, breezeless day, furnishes to 
them a wind quite fresh enough to carry 
them far and wide and plant them on new 
soil. High up in the sky are thousands of 
strands of silk; many of them have lost 
their venture- 
some __ burdens. 
They are whirling 
to and fro, round 
and round, up 
and down, in ed- 
dies like autumn 
leaves. And what 


SA, 


then ? ie 
What would ine 
happen if you [aS 


took some strands 
of wool from the 
workbox that 
your wife keeps 
so neat,and mixed 
themall together? 
They would be- 
come a tangled 
mass of inextric- 
able confusion. 
So it is with these 
stray spinnings of 
the _spiderlings. 
Little flakes of 
gossamer silk are 
formed, and, as 
the warm air from 
the earth ascends, 
they are borne 
with it, higher 
and higher, until 
they catch the 
downward draught of the Aérial Gulf 
Stream and sink lower and lower to the 
earth beneath, just as autumn leaves fall 
to the ground at length, after whirling 
madly in the air. 

Now, do you see? We are standing in the 
midst of a mimic snowstorm of gossamer. 

There is a ladder. Climb on to the wall. 
We will catch some of these flakes—it is 
by no means difficult. One has alighted on 
your shoulder. Do you notice how the tiny 
threads are intermingled? A hundred 


spiders have spun the silk, and Nature 
has done the weaving. 
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Look at the tiny insects caught in its 
mazy meshes; overwhelmed by it in the 
air. Tothem, this simple piece of gossamer 
means a great catastrophe. Now and again 
a spiderling will himself get caught upon 
one of these floating flakes of silk. Then, 
indeed, is he lucky, for he is provided with 
a chariot which will bear him along in royal 
state; an airy boat, which he will pilot as 
well as any mariner, throwing his micro- 
scopic weight from one side to the other, or 
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deftly trimming his frail bark as it rides 
upon the billows of the air. 

Who would think that the fat, complacent 
spider whom we saw hanging head down- 
wards in her geometrical snare, had once 
disported her immature charms in this 
reckless manner ? 

Now come down from the wall, and let 
us again go to the hedge. Look at that 
large, broad patch of white web—a sheet 
of silk. Is that gossamer? I doubt it; 
though I do not doubt that the skilled 
spinner who made it was once an aéronaut. 
It is a deadly net, not unlike a poacher’s, 
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set to catch the unwary. But where is the 
inhabitant of this gossamer snare? She is 
nowhere to be seen. 

Of course not, my good sir! Does the 
deerstalker expose himself to his antlered 
quarry, or the fisherman cast his shadow 
on the trout pools, to announce to all and 
sundry that he is prepared to begin his 
sport? No, indeed! Bend closer once 
more, as we did when we saw the tiny 
balloonists start upon their excursion. You 
will now see that the broad white sheet 
slopes downwards towards the grass and 
leaves of the hedge, where it forms a 
compact little tunnel. That is where my 
lady spider (Agalena labyrinthica) lurks, 
ready to pounce upon the first fat fly who 
ventures that way. 

You want to get her out and look at her ? 
Then we must be diplomatic; a frontal 
attack will never succeed. We must care- 
fully approach from the rear, and stalk the 
huntress. 

There she is, darting out—eight legs 
scrambling in haste from the threatened 
danger. But in a moment she is paralysed ; 
she drops to the ground, and those active 
legs which bore her so bravely are folded 
close to her body; she is lifeless. Lift her 
up, poor thing! Can she be dead? Can 
our rough intrusion into her home have 
killed her? How still she lies in your 
palm, wondering, perhaps, what strange 
accident has befallen her. 

Oh, Mistress Spider; what a hypocrite 
you are! Those who know you not, would 
think that you are dead, and cast you aside. 
But you cannot deceive us with your 
admirable acting, your little ruse of 
helplessness ! 
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Drop her gently onthe grass, and watch 
for a moment. There! Did I not tell 
you? She is up and off again upon her 
eight legs as lively as ever, and as ready 
for a meal. 

Now let us go back again, for breakfast 
will be nearly ready, and I must show you 
Aranea, the fat lady in her orb web whom 
we passed as we went out. There she is, 
busily strengthening her web, which is a 
good omen for the weather, and as true as 
any meteorological instrument. Madame, 
you would not be so busy at your web, were 
it not going to be a fine day. Thank you 
for the kindly hint; our umbrellas can rest 
in the stand, and we shall need straw hats 
when we go abroad after breakfast. 

Come quite close to her, and I will show 
you more of the budding aéronauts who 
float so gracefully on their gossamer strands. 
Why are you alarmed? Oh, you see Madame 
Aranea shaking her web at you! That isa 
favourite trick of hers, another ruse of these 
artful spinners to avoid observation ; she 
can shake it so fast that she becomes almost 
invisible. 

Rest assured, Madame, we mean you no 
harm. It is with your family that we are 
concerned. 

Do you see that tiny, irregular mass of 
almost invisible lines? That is the spider- 
ling playground and nursery, which they 
have built for themselves. Where are 
they? Inside, of course. Look closely, 
and you will see a little ball of baby spiders, 
no larger than a cherry-stone. Now, watch 
me as I touch one slender line only of their 
retreat. What a commotion. Of course 
there is. Six or seven hundred spiders 
cannot disperse without some confusion. 

Do you see how 
that cherry-stone 
has now melted 
into vapour? 
Where are the 
little ones? Not 
far away: only 
waiting till the 
coast is clear, 
that they may 
return to their 
nest. Now, 
watch! Yes; of 
course it takes 
some time. Do 
you suppose that 
they could settle 
themselves 














comfortably all at once ? 
Remember, there are more 
than five thousand little 
legs belonging to this 
colony, and five thousand 
legs are not tucked snugly 
away in a minute. Poor 
things; it was a shame 
to disturb them! 
ever, I dare say they are 


How- 


none the worse. 

Now come indoors; we 
have seen quite enough 
Later 


on, when we have break- 


for the present. 


fasted, we will go out 
again, and see how they 


are getting on. 
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Curiosities 


Link.—Under this word are comprised such 
dissimilar objects as a means of connexion, a 
torch, and in the plural a ground for playing 
golf. In fact, the English word represents three 
originally different words: (1) the Old-English 
hlinc, which had the meaning of a rising ground, 
and afterwards a series of undulating grounds 
over which the game of golf is played; (2) Old- 
English Alencan, a plural word for “armour 
made of rings,” ‘‘chain armour,” one of the rings 
being called a link; (3) of the third word, 
meaning “a torch,” the origin is unknown. 


Liquorice is a word whose form leads the plain 
man astray, suggesting, as it does, something to 
do with liquor. Somewhat strange, too, are the 
forms of the word which serve as stepping-stones 
to the original. In its present form it is almost 
French ; some centuries ago there was a French 
word liquerice formed on a late Latin word 
liqueritia. This in its turn represents glycyr- 
rhiza, used by the Latin writer Pliny. This lets 
us into the secret, as itis merely a Greek word 
written in Latin characters, and yielding two 
Greek originals, glycys, ‘‘ sweet,” and rhiza, 
— so that the actual meaning is ‘‘ sweet- 
root,” 


List is another example which combines 


of Words 


under one form words of various origin, in 
number as many as seven; four of them, how- 
ever, are almost or quite out of use: (1) hearing 
or the ear, (2) cunning, (3) pleasure, (4) the 
flank (of pork); the fifth, ‘‘ the list or edge” of 
cloth, goes back to Anglo-Saxon times when it 
meant simply “a border,” and from this arose 
various kindred senses now mostly out of use, 
such as ‘‘a strip,” ‘‘a stripe,” and even “a 
boundary.” Connected with this is a sense so 
different as to be made a separate word, “a 
catalogue of names, figures, or the like.” The 
origin of the seventh word, ‘‘the swaying of a 
ship to one side or the other,” is unknown. 


Litter.—It is difficult to imagine that one 
and the same word should mean ‘‘a portable 
couch ” and ‘‘ the number of little pigs produced 
at one birth,” but the connexion is easily traced. 
The Latin for ‘‘bed” was lectus, which produced 
in medieval Latin /ectaria, from which came the 
Italian lettiera and the French litiére. There 
was also an Anglo-French word, /itere, which 
naturally produced the English form. The 
order of senses is ‘‘ a bed,” now quite out of use; 
next, ‘‘ a portable bed’’; then “‘ the materials for 
a bed, such as straw,” also ‘‘odds and ends,” 
‘*things lying about in confusion” ; and finally 
“the whole number of young.” 
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Transforming Salt-water Fishes into 
Fresh-water Fishes 


N the Gilbert and other Equatorial islands 
of the North and South Pacific—in most 
cases low, narrow ribands of sandy soil, 

clothed with coco-palms, and enclosing lagoons 
of sea-water—the chance visitor is sometimes 
surprised at being asked by the local trader if 
he would like some “fresh-water fish” for 
breakfast. For, as these equatorial isles possess 
neither rivers, creeks, nor springs, one would 
naturally wonder from where the fresh-water 
fish would come; yet they are to be had in 
plenty, and very excellent fish they are, though 
the numerous hair-like bones in them neces- 
sitate their being thoroughly well cooked. In 
appearance they are handsome, with a blue and 
silver “marbled” back and sides, tapering 
bodies and small fins, and tails of a bright 
yellow, tipped with blue, and they run up to 
3 lbs. in weight. On the island of Peru, in the 
Gilbert Group, the writer has seen some taken 
from the ponds of 54 lbs. 

When westerly winds prevail and rain falls, 
the work of turning salt-water fish into fresh- 
water fish begins; and very interesting it is to 
watch it from the beginning, and one cannot 
but admire the ingenuity and resourcefulness 
of these copper-skinned people, who within the 
last few years have become British subjects. 

First of all, the smaller ponds for the recep- 
tion of the fry are cleaned out, all débris being 
removed by the women and children; this is 
usually done when rain is falling, so that in a 
few hours a pond will have been emptied of the 
old, partly stagnant water, and a fresh supply 
of rain-water has run into it. Such fish as 
may have been in it when the cleaning out 
began are then replaced or transferred to a 
larger and deeper pool, according to their size. 
Then, the pools being in readiness, the women 
and children, carrying wooden bowls and small 
fine-meshed scoop nets, set out for the lagoon 
beaches and sandy flats, and wait for high 
water. As the tide recedes, they step carefully 
into the water, and scan the margin for the 
objects of their search—little, transparent, 
goggle-eyed fish, about half-an-inch in length, 
in shape not unlike atadpole. Sometimes they 
are very scarce, at other times, especially during 
heavy westerly weather, they are as thick as 
herring fry. This, the natives say, is caused 
by the stormy seas outside the lagoon driving 
them to seek shelter along the quiet inner 


beaches, at the very foot of the coco-palms, 
whose roots are laved by the salt-water. In 
transferring the fry to the wooden bowls—half 
filled with salt-water—great care is taker to see 
that none areinjured. When a sufficient num- 
ber have been taken to re-stock the “‘ nursing ” 
ponds, the women return to the village, where 
the fry are thinned out from the respective 
bowls, or transferred to larger ones in which 
is brackish water—i. e. half sea- and half rain- 
water. Here for some days the little strangers 
are carefully tended, feeding beginning in about 
a week, when the women pound up or masticate 
the flesh of the very young coco-nut—apparently 
these fish have the same tastes as the West 
Indian mountain mullet, which likes the soft 
Avocado pear—and throw it to them. After 
transference to the ponds these fish increase in 
size very rapidly, and become very fat on their 
diet of coco-nut. 

It would be incorrect, however, to speak of 
the water in these artificial ponds as being ab- 
solutely fresh ; for it is subject to the rise and 
fall of the tides. At high tide it has (especially 
during the dry season) a brackish taste, and 
rises some feet ; at the ebb, it is fresh enough 
to be used for drinking or cooking. 

The natives value the fish very highly, and 
the ponds are only dragged at intervals of some 
months, all fish under a certain size being re- 
turned to the water. More than thirty years 
ago a quarrel for the possession of a large fish- 
pond on the island of Apian led to a savage en- 
counter—the women of one village attackin 
those of another with sharks’-teeth swords an 
daggers; then the men joined in with muskets 
and knives, several persons being killed and 
many wounded. Now-a-days the sharks’-teeth 
spears and daggers are made only for the pur- 
pose of selling them to the white visitor, and 
muskets, rifles, and revolvers are articles for- 
bidden by the British Resident. But the fish 
cultivation goes on as usual, for, unlike his more 
fortunate Polynesian neighbour of Samoa and 
other fertile archipelagoes, the poor inhabitants 
of the torrid lagoon isles of the Equatorial 
Pacific look to the ocean for most of their daily 
food—they have nought else but coco-nuts, the 
drupes of the pandanus fruit, and a coarse 
vegetable called Puraka. Yet on such a limited 
variety of fare they thrive, and are a vigorous 
and healthy people. 

L. B. 
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Critic on the Hearth’ 


BY JOHN A. STEUART 





N one of his most famous pictures Sir 
Noel Paton depicts with the hand of 
genius a crowd of representative men 

—wazrrior, statesman, scholar, monk, man 
of the world—ardently engaged in a futile 
but very common chase. They are pursu- 
ing a lovely feminine figure who floats 
tantalisingly just a little beyond reach of 
their outstretched fingers, luring them on, 
and, as the spectator immediately under- 
stands, for ever eluding them. It is the 
Goddess Pleasure, whom the modern world 
worships with a blind and headlong devo- 
tion. In the guise of an allegory the great 
artist points a moral more pungently than 
a multitude of sermons. It says to the 
beholder with a significance which the 
dullest can scarcely fail to catch, “This 
is the game to which you feverishly devote 
‘laborious days and nights devoid of ease.’ 
Behold how you appear to the eye of wis- 
dom.” Burns, in a hackneyed but little- 
heeded couplet, remarks how extremely 
salutary it would be to see ourselves as 
others see us. The universal game of plea- 
sure, as Noel Paton observed it, is not worth 
the candle, and he tells us so with all the 
charm and persuasiveness of high art. He 
would fain have us understand how illusory, 
how unreal, nay how foolish is the prevalent 
ambition of men and women. 

It has been observed that Fame, true 
fame that is, and not mere vulgar notoriety, 
comes to those who seek her not. Similarly 
Fortune is said to wait most humbly and 
assiduously on him who treats her cavalierly, 
as though to mark his contempt for truck- 
ling, while indicating he was master of him- 
self and his welfare without her condescen- 
sions. It has been affirmed too (I repeat 
the statement with a trembling diffidence) 
that in this respect she is not altogether 
unlike the young ladies of one’s acquaint- 
ance. He who would win disdainful Beauty, 


so the popular notion runs, should bear 
himself as though losing were a matter of 
indifference and certainly very far from 
being a matter for grief. Is this idea right ? 
To be sure, a girl of spirit soon comes to 
have contempt in her heart for a dangling 
milksop, whom if she cared she could lead 
by a string like a docile poodle. Is it pos- 
sible that happiness crowns them who go 
their way not thinking of it, that those who 
seek least find most? We all know how 
happy-go-lucky people light on their feet 
as though some beneficent fairy were 
watching over them. Is there not a moral 
in these things ? 

“ Let us distinguish,” said the Colonel, 
as these sentiments and suggestions were 
turned over at our dinner-table. ‘“ And 
first, as a thing of the utmost moment, let 
us remember that pleasure and happiness 
are by no means synonymous. The con- 
fusion of mind which leads people to think 
so is responsible for many of the most 
bitter disappointments and tragedies of life. 
In a subordinate sense happiness does in- 
deed imply pleasure, but the converse that 
pleasure implies happiness is as far from 
being true as that man can live by gold 
alone. The one misconception seems to be 
as widespread as the other. Will you bear 
with a few facts? Very well, in London 
alone there are thousands whose sole and 
only business is this pursuit of pleasure. 
They spend enormous sums (if the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer could only 
contrive some means of taxing our plea- 
sures and letting necessaries alone the 
national treasury would overflow in a 
week). They really take a vast deal of 
trouble, labouring prodigiously, enduring 
irksome hours, and facing some real hard- 
ships. They will tell you they cannot exist 
without pleasure, which being translated 
into plain English means they must have 


1 Copyright in the United States of America, by John A. Steuart, 1905. 
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constant excitement and sensation upon 
sensation if life is to be made agreeable or 
even tolerable. Do they succeed in their 
quest? If so the effect is odd, seeing that 
the majority of them seem to be dying of 
ennui and inanition. They will tell you, 
with a blasé yawn, that life is a failure, and 
that wherever true happiness is to be found, 
it certainly is not in Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Australasia, or America. What is one to say 
of such a spectacle and such a confession ? ” 

“What is happiness, sir?” put in Solo- 
mon, looking up with an air of comical 
gravity. 

“Tam no hand at a definition,” replied 
the Colonel amiably. “ But I will tell you 
what Goethe says on the point. ‘ Let him 
count himself happy who lives remote from 
the gods of this world.’ The inference is 
pretty clear.” 

“QO for a lodge in some vast wilder- 
ness,’ quoted Solomon with a laugh. “ Let 
us examine that statement of Goethe’s, if 
you please. To be remote from the gods 
of this world is to be remote from the world 
itself. Unfortunately some of us have to 
get our living in that chaos of misery. Be 


happy and starve, or eat and be miserable. 


Truly a hard choice, sir. And I greatly 
fear that to the multitude who cannot afford 
to live in the remoteness of the desert or 
the mountain-tops the philosophy is caviare 
—too good for human nature’s daily food. 
And what was this man Goethe? A Court 
Chamberlain, was he not? Do Court 
Chamberlains live on nothing a year and 
feel happy?” 

“ They say,” remarked the Curate, giving 
a turn to the conversation, “ that at bottom 
happiness and misery are near akin. Is 
this on the principle that extremes meet, 
that frost as well as fire burns? There 
are various conceptions of what makes for 
happiness. Tacitus somewhere refers to 
the golden age of happiness as a time when 
men thought as they pleased and spoke as 
they thought.” 

“A rank socialist,” said the Colonel, 
laughing. ‘“ Freedom of thought and speech 
to have any meaning must imply freedom 
of action. Did your free-thought, free- 
speech Tacitus rejoice, think you, when the 
burglar entered and took his goods? Pru- 
dence suggests dangers in a freedom which 
may well degenerate into licence, and a 
licence which logically leads to confisca- 
tion. The essence of life is discipline; the 
essence of discipline is restriction, volun- 
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tary or enforced. But in regard to happi- 
ness I suspect the Frenchman was right in 
declaring that in general people are neither 
so happy nor so miserable as they imagine. 
The arch magician, imagination, tricks them 
one way or the other.” 

“Which proves once again the eternal 
truth of Milton’s line that the mind makes 
its own heaven and hell,” remarked the 
Curate. 

“ Doubtless, doubtless,” said the Colonel, 
a peculiar smile shining in his eyes. 
* Perhaps, however, Sydney Smith is right 
after all when he says, that to love and 
be loved is the greatest happiness of 
existence.” 

“Then, by all appearance there ought to 
be a lot of supremely happy people in this 
vale of tears,” chipped in Solomon. 

While the young lady classic was blush- 
ing and exchanging glances with the Curate 
I observed that in the varied interest of our 
theme we had got a little off the lines. In 
mentioning the subject, I meant to draw 
attention to the obvious but much-neglected 
duty of being happy. You are surprised, 
are you? Happiness, you think, does not 
present itself to the majority in the guise 
of a duty. That is precisely my point. 
Robert Louis Stevenson said, with his cus- 
tomary good sense, that there is no duty 
we so much underrate. ‘A happy man or 
woman,” he declared, “is a better thing to 
find than a five-pound note; he or she is 
a radiating focus of good-will, and their 
entrance into a room is as though another 
candle had been lighted. We need not 
care whether they can prove the forty- 
seventh proposition ; they do a better thing 
than that, they practically demonstrate the 
great theorem of the liveableness of life.” 
He is right as usual. 

‘“*T protest,” cried Solomon. ‘I protest. 
It is all very well to be bombarded by fine 
sentiments from great writers. They in 
some unimaginable way do perhaps con- 
trive to live apart from the gods of this 
world—though, in my humble judgment, 
there is as much worldliness in some of the 
so-called literary geniuses of the day as in 
any broker on ’Change. The rest of us are 
either not so fortunate or not so clever. The 
tremendous necessity of eating in order to 
live compels us to rub shoulders with those 
of the clay feet—ay, even to pay them 
homage at times. Is this great duty of 
happiness, like so many other excellent 
things, away up in the clouds? I always 
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notice that what is too far above the 
heads of ordinary humanity is much 
more honoured in the breach than the 
observance.” 

In the clouds, my dear sir! On the 
contrary, I assure you, it lies quite low 
down and close to us almost as our own 
skins. There is no transcendentalism in 
the true doctrine of happiness. It is not 
a speculative notion, an airy nothing, re- 
served for the amusement of over-curious 
German philosophers. Not at all. It is 
eminently practical. Somebody said, not 
long ago, that it is worth thousands a year 
to look on the bright side of things. 

“That's better,” said Solomon with a 
smack. “ Thousands a year, eh! Proceed.” 

You see, then, our happiness depends 
almost entirely on ourselves. Montaigne 
owned that he could see best under a clear 
sky. Outward conditions no doubt affect 
our moods; but the fact to be strenuously 
insisted on is this, that we have within 
ourselves the gift of One all-wise and all- 
beneficent, that which, if used properly, 
will make sunshine everywhere. You per- 
ceive, I went on, looking at Solomon, that 
this is really a matter of the greatest prac- 
tical importance—worth, in fact, thou- 
sands a year. Sir Walter Scott, perhaps 
the most genial Great Man who ever 
lived—with the possible exception of 
Shakespeare F 

“You think Shakespeare genial, do 
you?” sniffed Solomon. 

I think Shakespeare much too wise not 
to be genial, I replied. You tell me that 
wise men, or men reputedly wise, are often 
deficient in the grace of geniality. It 
would be quite as original and almost as 
much to the point to remind me that the 
sun has spots and that human nature is 
imperfect. ‘Tis true, and pity ‘tis tis true. 
All the same, I give you this as an axiom 
to be treasured among your most valued 
possessions, Wisdom and Geniality go to- 
gether. Pray accept it with the author's 
compliments. It is light, easily stowed, 
easily portable, and will yield on analysis 
more grains of truth than the average 
article of its kind. Such an apophthegm is 
to be taken with caution, is it? You could 
overwhelm me with the names of great 
men who were not genial. Was the Sage 
of Chelsea genial when he sputtered dog- 
matically in the faces of all who had the 
courage of their own convictions? Was 
the late Poet-laureate genial when he 
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remarked to two ladies, one of them being 
his wife, ‘What liars you women are!” 
And instances might be multiplied. What 
have I to say to all that? Only this in 
brief, that all the instances in the world 
would not affect the intrinsic value of the 
golden axiom, Wisdom and Geniality go 
together. But let us discriminate. “I 
tolerated you because I kenned your 
mother,” Carlyle told an Oxford stripling 
who had considerately called to explain the 
laws of the universe—as finally formulated 
by the undergraduate -intellect. “ But I 
hope never to set eyes on you again.” 
Wherewith bang went the door. 

“And that is geniality,” said Solomon, 
with his most superior smile. 

No, sir, that is honest, downright, right- 
eous indignation, that is Rhadamanthus 
meting out just punishment. To have let 
aping Conceit go away self-inflated, as 
though it was the veritable oracle it 
pretended, would be dishonest. The list- 
ener had endured needless and very real 
torture; and that parting shot was the 
protest of sincerity. A person of less 
heroic courage would have grinned and 
sent his visitor off with an added 
swelling of the head—a dangerous and rank 
unkindness. Geniality, be pleased to note, 
is not an euphemism for white fibs either 
in speech or conduct. The truly genial 
man will have opinions and convictions of 
his own, and stick to them until they be 
proved wrong. 

“You have mentioned Walter Scott,” 
said the Colonel. “I am glad of that. He 
was genial in the best sense. Was he weak- 
kneed, flaccid, invertebrate? Why, to my 
mind he is as worthy a hero as the best of 
Plutarch’s men—and more lovable than 
most. Read his diary: it is an object- 
lesson in the Christian virtues. I confess 
to you I have been more inspired and to 
better purpose by the story of his life than 
by half the military biographies in exist- 
ence. But what I meant to say was this, 
that Walter Scott got as near as any one 
I can name to the real secret, the essential 
principle of happiness.” 

“ What is that, sir?” asked the young 
lady classic eagerly. 

“The answer, my dear,” replied the 
Colonel, “is given in one little word, an 
old-fashioned, hackneyed and, I fear, much- 
abused word—Duty.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Solomon, with more 
than his usual eloquence of tone. 
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“Never man yet,” pursued the Colonel, 
ignoring the exclamation and its import, 
“did his duty honestly, thoroughly, un- 
selfishly, without tasting happiness. Con- 
versely no man of real conscience, which is 
to say true honour, ever yet failed in his 
duty without suffering the pangs of remorse. 
Mark you, in this great, this noble enter- 
prise of duty, it is not at all necessary that 
a man should be uniformly successful, as 
the world reckons success; but it is abso- 
lutely necessary that he should do his 
utmost, his very best. Thus as one grows 
older,” with a look at Solomon, whose 
countenance was an epitome of question- 
ing doubt, “one comes more and more to 
realise that happiness depends rather on 
motive than on achievement. The com- 
pensations of life are really balanced and 
adjusted with extreme delicacy and nice- 
ness. One man ostensibly fails; another 
dazzles by his apparent success; yet a 
higher Power than the world so arranges 
things that he who fails is often happy, and 
he who succeeds as often miserable.” 

While the Colonel spoke the Curate 
nodded assent with great vigour. ‘“ You 
are quite right, sir,” he said, with an 
emphasis rare in him. “If we are to get 
at the truth we must ever remember that 
happiness is an inward state and not an 
outward condition. Let me ask in all 
reverence what confers the greatest happi- 
ness of all? Is it not religion? Need I 
remind any one here that religion is essen- 
tially an inward thing, a thing of the very 
core? Schoolmen have drawn interesting 
comparisons between the system of Plato 
and the system of Christ. Coleridge has 
beautifully called the Greek philosopher ‘a 
plank from the wreck of Paradise cast upon 
the shores of idolatrous Greece.’ Perhaps 
no higher praise has ever been given or 
could be given to any heathen writer. De- 
pend upon it, Plato had glimmerings of 
divine truth. Yet it has been noted that 
his ethical ideals are concerned with 
externals, while the religion of Christ goes 
direct to the heart and abides there. Hence 
both its power and its permanence. And 
what is religion but duty, duty to God and 
to man? So that duty well done, done 
that is to say to the utmost of one’s power 
and in the spirit of sacrifice, is, as you say, 
sir,” bowing to the Colonel, “a matter of 
the heart and soul. In the clash and dust 
of our modern world it may be we are 
losing sight of the divineness of duty; but 
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if the chief end of man is not to make 
money in order to have the luxury of a 
great establishment and many servants, 
then we shall never be well till we recover 
our conscience and cease from pursuing 
vain phantoms, after the manner so graphi- 
cally depicted by Sir Noel Paton.” 

“One of the chief defects of the time I 
note,” said the Colonel, “is a lack of self- 
reliance. This may seem a strange thing 
in an age of triumphant youngsters. I 
grant you there is plenty of pertness, plenty 
of forwardness, but little of that quiet seli- 
sustaining spirit which enables a man to 
take the world on his own terms. I would 
have every young person in the land well 
drilled in Emerson’s essay on ‘Self-Re- 
liance.’ I would have it in every shop, 
factory, counting-house and school. ‘Trust 
thyself; every heart vibrates to that iron 
string.’ Pray hand me down that volume,” 
he added quickly, his eyes gleaming with 
eagerness. “The third to the right there; 
thank you. I ask you as a favour to listen 
to this which is so much better than any- 
thing of mine could be. Hear the great 
sage and teacher. ‘So use all that is called 
Fortune. Most men gamble with her, and 
gain all, and lose all, as her wheel rolls. 
But do thou leave as unlawful these 
winnings and deal with Cause and Effect, 
the chancellors of God. In the Will work 
and acquire, and thou hast chained the 
wheel of Chance, and shalt sit hereafter 
out of fear from her rotations. A political 
victory, a rise of rents, the recovery of your 
sick, or the return of your absent friend, or 
some other favourable event, raises your 
spirits, and you think good days are pre- 
paring for you. Do not believeit. Nothing 
can bring you peace but yourself. Nothing 
can bring you peace but the triumph of 
principles.’ For peace put the synonym 
happiness, and the argument is clinched.” 

Solomon sat up as if a new spirit had 
entered into him. ‘ By Gosh,” he cried, 
“that is good. I will read the whole essay 
this night—if you will kindly lend me the 
book. [I tell you that is the stuff to brace 
one’s fibre.” 

“And with Emerson,” said the Curate, 
with almost equal enthusiasm, “ permit me 
to couple another great teacher—John Rus- 
kin. Here is a little passage of his which 
I got by heart long ago. ‘ Man’s only true 
happiness is to live in Hope of something 
to be won by him, in Reverence of some- 
thing to be worshipped by him, and in Love 
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of something to be cherished by him, and fly high it is first necessary to aim high. 
cherished—for ever.’” But we need not for ever be straining 
The young lady classic smiled rosily at the heights in order to do ourselves 
as the Colonel added, “I often think justice. To reach the destined goal there 
our moralists make a mistake in pitching is no need to forsake the highways of 
the note too high. Duty and happiness humanity.” 
are lowly things, and ought to be familiar “T like that,” said Solomon. “Ordinary 
as they are near. The counsel to hitch people have a chance of being happy after 
our wagon to a star is good, because to all.” 
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The Leisure Mour Eisteddfod 


POSTCARD COMPETITION GgorGE, Miss May Trayier, R. Cress, Miss 

F, WALKER. 

‘*My Favourite New Book.” 
First Frize: a 5s. book: The books of which the best account was 
given were :—MARIE CoRELLI’s (od's Good Man; 
Brothers, by Horack ANNESLEY VACHELL; The 
5 A Call of the Wild, by Jack Lonpon; The Food of 
Second Prize: a 3s. 6d. book: the Gods, by H. G Weis; Helen Keller: The 
H. Briees, Anton Lodge, Andover. Story of My Life; The Boy's Own Annual. The 
spelling of some of our competitors was defective 

one spelling narrative, narritive, and another spell- 

G. H. Lewis, W. E. R. Saunpers, Davin _ ing vivid, vived. 


W. H. Hit, Burford School, Tenbury, Wore. 


Highly Commended: 





ABBREVIATIONS COMPETITION 


We much regret that, owing to an unfortunate accident, the compiler has not been able to send 
the 3rd list in time for this part of “The Leisure Hour.” 
It will appear next month without fail. 
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Alien Immigrants and Library Books 


THE problems that have to be solved, met and 
solved, by American libraries are much more 
complex than any which confront our librarians 
in England. In Providence, the capital city of 
Rhode Island, for example, there is a population 
of 180,000, which consists in an appreciable 
degree of some twelve different nationalities. 
The children of all these people attend the public 
schools, and the library makes a strenuous 
effort to live up to the dictum that a ‘‘ public 
library is an institute of free general ‘education 
to serve voluntary learners.” Every voluntary 
learner must, if possible, be served, but of the 
elders there are few who can be served in any 
language but their own. On entering the 
beautiful new library building at Providence, 
one of the most striking features in the hall on 
the main floor is a series of cases in which are 
contained great numbers of well-worn books 
in five or six foreign languages. The greatest 
call seems to be for Yiddish; for the Jew from 
more than one European country can read 


Yiddish, and the Jews are proverbially eager for 
education. Then there are books in Swedish, 
German, Italian, Portuguese, French, Armenian 
and modern Greek. It can easily be realised 
that the work of the librarians is vastly in- 
creased by the necessity of cataloguing and 
caring for these foreign books, and still more by 
the necessity of helping and guiding the often- 
times ignorant readers. ‘‘ With the aid of our 
trained librarians,” said one of the trustees of 
the Providence library at the opening of the 
new building, ‘‘ we can grope our way through 
the catalogued books of Western Europe, of the 
classical languages, and of our own, but Swedish 
causes difficulty, Armenian produces despair. 
Then, too, how can we find the proper rule to 
determine our choice of books ?—how can we be 
sure that in expending moneys entrusted to us 
we obtain the best practicable results with the 
least waste?” . It must not be supposed that a 
library such as that at Providence can afford 
to staff its library with such polyglot assistants 
as would seem necessary for this work. Volun- 
teer help is found for the cataloguing, and for 

the rest, the chil- 
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dren generally act 
as interpreters. 
They quickly learn 
to speak English at 


school, and they 
come with their 
more ignorant 


parents and elder 
friends, and guide 
them and help them 
to make their wants 
known to the 
librarians. In spite 
of the tremendous 
difficulties of this 
work among the 
foreign population, 
the Providence 
library, as well as 
many another New 




















England library in both smaller and larger 
communities, is doing excellent educational 
work for those who have arrived in America 
too late to attend public school or to learn to 
read and write the English language.—a. G. P. 


Old Home Week 

AN institution of some few years’ standing in 
New England, which is just now experiencing 
a very rapid development, is the Old Home 
Week. A great part of the West is peopled 
with families who have gone out from the New 
England States, and who still look back to some 
town or village in Vermont, Massachusetts, or 
Connecticut as the ‘‘Old Home.” Once in a 
while a town will arrange for an Old Home 
Week. A committee of the townspeople is 
formed to make and carry out arrangements for 
the gathering. Advertisements are then sent to 
newspapers throughout the country announcing 
that the town of, say, Malden, is holding an 
Old Home Week at a given date, and urging 
all who belong to the township to take advan- 
tage of it. All the families in Malden who have 
friends or relatives at a distance write to invite 
them personally to the reunion, and hospitality 
is arranged for as many as possible of the ex- 
pected guests. When the appointed time comes 
a sub-committee on reception watches the rail- 
way-station. Its members wear badges, and 
they accost and welcome every incoming pas- 
senger who can be supposed to be one of the 
invited visitors. Various meetings and social 
gatherings are arranged for the entertainment 
of the guests, and everything is done to make 
the week as full and as memorable as possible. 
English people would be astonished at the ful- 
ness of response which the invitations to Old 
Home Weéks call forth. In the Middle West 
there are thousands of New Englanders who 
have never forgotten their Old Home, and yet 
who have probably never been back to visit it 
since they left the East in search of fortune 
perhaps twenty, thirty, or forty years before. 
They are prosperous, and when the advertise- 
ment of the Old Home Week of their native 
town catches their eye, it seems too good an 
opportunity to lose. Not only does it give 
them a long-wished-for excuse to revisit the old 
home, but it also offers the chance of meeting 
there many another townsman who also has 
gone out from the narrow life of a New England 
town of forty years ago, but whose path has 
diverged so widely that there could under any 
other circumstances be little hope of a meeting. 
So the Old Home Week comes, and amid a 
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simmering of excitement among the towns- 
people who have stayed behind, there arrives 
one after another of those who have gone forth. 
There are many surprises among the arrivals, 
Here is a prosperous-looking business man 
whom no one can identify, until he reminds 
them of a certain ne’er-do-weel who disappeared 
twenty-five years ago and was never heard of 
more; though, sooth to say, no one made much 
effort to hear of him. There are surprises, too, 
for the visitors. Changes have taken place of 
late in New England townships, and changes 
mostly for the better. Old New England has 
wakened up. There is a new school-house, a 
beautiful public library, and a village improve- 
ment society which keeps the streets and lawns 
in the most perfect order. The trolley has come 
and connected the village with the city, and 
stagnant New England life has disappeared, and 
is replaced by youthful energy and enthusiasm. 
A. G. P. 


An Early Imperial Federationist 


THE city of Halifax, Nova Scotia, contains 
few memorials of the great men, native-born 
or from the Mother isles, who have played a 
notable part in her annals. It has been a 
matter of reproach to her that she has hitherto 
had no memorial of Jos¢ph Howe, a statesman 
and reformer whom Canadians of all parties 
delight to honour. But on Dec. 13 (the hundredth 
anniversary of Howe’s birth) that reproach was 
to be taken away by the unveiling of a portrait- 
statue in his honour. The son of one of the 
United Empire Loyalists, who for love of Eng- 
land gave up home and country, Joseph Howe 
was as deeply attached to the British connexion 
as was his father, and in times of serious strain 
he was able to do much to strengthen the tie 
between England and her colonies. In his 
younger days the connexion, from a colonial 
point of view, appeared too often in the guise of 
a galling chain or a degrading yoke. The Britons 
beyond seas had no control over their commerce 
or the regulation and administration of their 
domestic affairs, and it cannot be denied that 
the Governors sent from home often suffered 
themselves to be misled grievously by the 
Councils, of which the members were not re- 
sponsible to the people, and usually held their 
offices for life. Abuses under this system were 
flagrant, but the officials, having greater in- 
fluence with the British authorities than their 
opponents, contrived year after year to stifle 
inquiry. 

This state of things led in the Canadas 
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to the Rebellion of 1837, but in the Maritime 
Provinces the Reform leaders were more pru- 
dent and patient. Chief amongst them was 
Joseph Howe, the stalwart champion of the 
freedom of the press and the principle of 
responsible government. Through the long 
struggle he never lost faith in the good inten- 
tions of the British ministers and people, and 
by every means available he tried to open their 
eyes to the justice and reasonableness of the 
demands from the Colonies of a radical change 
of system. Under the most disappointing cir- 
cumstances he persisted in his appeals to British 
justice, for he saw far more hope of ultimate 
good government in knitting closer the bands 
that unite the Empire than in rending them 
asunder. He wished, however, to see the 
Colonies placed in a position more approaching 
equality with their Mother-land, and again and 
again he urged that they should be represented 
at Westminster. He also desired that emigrants 
from the British Isles should be encouraged to 
settle within, rather than without, the limits of 
the Empire; that efforts should be made to 
ensure easy and rapid communication between 
its component parts, and that a system should 
be devised of preferential trade within its 


bounds.— FE. P. w. 
» 


Justice to the U. E. Loyalists 
Dvurine the recent celebration of the Ter- 
centenary of the arrival of the first explorers at 
St. John, New Brunswick, a generous tribute 
was paid by the representatives of two American 
historical societies to the memory of the United 
Empire Loyalists. Having lost home, country, 
and in many cases means of support during 
the Revolutionary War, these unfortunate people 
sought a refuge in those provinces that still 
remained British. To them, they brought 
strength to hold for England the northern half 
of North America, and in the wilderness they 
founded hundreds of flourishing settlements. 
Amongst these St. John claims proudly the 
title of the Loyalist City, and nowhere through- 
out the broad Dominion could praises of the 
brave old refugees fall on more appreciative 
ears. In this instance there was a special 
pleasure in listening to the cordial acknowledg- 
ments of the worth of the men whom the victors 
in that old struggle had proscribed and driven 
into exile, for both the speakers owned that 
they had been brought up to regard the ad- 
herents of the British connexion with contempt, 
and one of the two, Charles Francis Adams, 
was a descendant of that ardent Revolutionary 
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leader, John Adams. He, in particular, spoke 
most earnestly of the sincerity and disinterested- 
ness of many notable loyalists, saying that he 
had come to see that there had been two sides 
even to the question of the wisdom of the 
separation of the old American Colonies from 
the Mother-land.—ez. P, w. 


Italian Statistics 

THE result of the general census just issued 
compared with that of twenty years ago brings 
out figures which are very interesting to consider. 
To begin with, it demonstrates that those whom 
the French call rentiers, viz. those who have 
private means and no other income, from 
962,881, as they numbered, have sunk to 
600,752, thus showing a considerable augment- 
ation of people who work, as the limited in- 
come of a quarter of a century ago no longer 
suffices for modern needs. The lawyers have 
increased from 20,354 to 24,196, the doctors 
from 18,950 to 22,139, but the veterinary sur- 
geons have diminished from 2975 to 2467, 
which proves, it is remarked, that the health 
of horses and cattle is exceptionally good. The 
priests are in the same condition as the veteri- 
naries, although in a smaller proportion, as 
from 131,585 they have diminished to 129,893, 
68,844 of whom are the secular clergy, while 
the remainder constitute the “ religious orders.” 
What an immense army of priests and monks, 
especially when one considers that the number 
of teachers amounts to only 103,430! 

There is, however, one consolation, that 
while priests and monks in the last twenty 
years have lessened, teachers have increased, 
as they were 81,650. The greatest increase is 
in the members of the Civil Service, who from 
167,362 are now 178,241, which is partly due 
to the mania for State appointments, but also 
to the wonderful development of some of the 
public services, such as the Post Office, Tele- 
graphs, Telephones, and Railways, which for- 
merly employed 313,183 persons, but now need 
423,791. The persons employed in commerce 
have risen from 335,242 to 484,614, and more or 
less increase has taken place in all businesses in 
which men are employed, while there is a 
noticeable diminution in the employment of 
women for almost all kinds of hard work. 
Only in agriculture women from 3,100,000 
have risen to 3,200,000, but in weaving from 
1,200,000 they are now reduced by half, to 
600,000; in masonry from 67,000 to 5000, in 
alimentary industries from 55,000 to 44,000. 

I. ©. 
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Science and Discovery 


BY PROFESSOR R. A. GREGORY, F.R.A.S. 


The Surface of the Moon 


A sHORT time ago announcement was made 
in the daily papers that an American astronomer, 
Prof. W. H. Pickering, had discovered evidence 
of activity, and possibly of forms of vegetation, 
upon the surface of the moon. As every part 
of the visible face of our satellite has been 
minutely surveyed by astronomers, and as no 
substantial evidence of decided changes upon 
it had been brought forward previously, the 
observations which suggest that the moon is 
not the dead world we have believed it to be 
are of particular interest. 

To make a thorough study of the moon by 
photography, Prof. Pickering used a telescope 
specially constructed for the purpose, and had 
it set up in a steady atmosphere more than two 
thousand feet above sea-level in Jamaica. His 
observations and photographs have convinced 
him that many dark spots 
which are dotted over the 
lunar surface are patches of 
organic growth resembling 
vegetation, which spring up 
during the long lunar day, 
and that there are upon the 
moon active volcanoes emit- 
ting clouds which take the 
form of snow or hoar-frost, 
instead of existing as steam, 
like the clouds ejected during 
the eruption of a terrestrial 
volcano. Other changing ap- 
pearances are attributed to 
deposits of snow and hoar- 
frost, which melt under the 
sun’s rays, and are again re- 
newed during the long lunar 
nights. So recently as last 
August Prof. Pickering de- 
scribed observations of a 
bright hazy spot which ap- 
peared on a part of the moon 
where no indication of this 
object was previously visible, 
and a few days later the 
bright spot was replaced by 
a black shadow. A new 
volcanic crater, having a 
diameter of about three miles, 
has also been recorded by 
Prof. Pickering as existing in 
the area under observation. 

It is not difficult to under- 
stand that these revolution- 
ary views, based upon ob- 
servations which still await 
confirmation, have not yet 
met with acceptance by 


astronomers generally; nevertheless, they are 
of interest in showing that there are even 
now many undecided questions relating to the 
structure and nature of the surface of the 
celestial object which is nearest to the earth. 
With the best modern telescope under the 
most suitable conditions of observation, the 
moon is seen as an object would appear if 
about forty miles distant from the unaided 
eye; and on account of. the absence of an 
atmosphere the features on its surface are 
probably discerned as clearly as’ those on a 
mountain situated at half that distance on the 
earth. It is therefore possible.to make a com- 
parison of the features of the moon with those 
of the earth; and this has been done by Prof. 
N. 8. Shaler, an American geologist who has 
devoted many years of study tothe lunar 
surface as seen through good telescopes and 
depicted in the best photographs, An elaborate 





THE DARK PATCHES ARE THE “‘SEAS.” LIGHT-COLOURED STREAKS 
ARE SEEN RADIATING FROM THREE LARGE CRATERS 


(Photograph taken at the Lick Observatory. Moon's age 14 days 1 hour.) 
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clouds would float. The dark 
patches, which occupy about 
one-third of the moon’s 
visible surface, are considered 
by Prof. Shaler to have been 
formed by the impact of 
large masses of rock falling 
upon the moon from outer 
space in the days of long 
ago, even before the earth 
had reached a solid condition. 
The force with which these 
masses struck the moon pro- 
duced sufficient heat to re- 
duce part of the surface to 
the state of molten lava 
which eventually hardened 
into the dark areas now seen. 

The numerous pits, with 
ring-like walls around them, 
vary from one hundred miles 
in diameter to those about 
half-a-mile across, which are 
the smallest discernible with 
telescopic means. These 
structures seem to be like 
the volcanic craters of the 
earth, but instead of being 
produced by such explosive 
violence as is characteristic 
of many terrestrial eruptions, 
they represent openings 
through which relatively 
mild outbursts of vapour 
formerly took place through 
a viscous surface of molten 
rock. Much of the general 
surface of the moon is 





NUMEROUS PITS OR CRATERS 
ON THE MOON 


(Photograph taken by Prof. Ritchey 
at the Yerkes Observatory, 
Chicago.) 


memoir containing the re- 
sults of his investigations, 
with a selection of brilliant 
photographs of the moon, 
has just been published by 
the Smithsonian Institution 
at Washington, and from it 
the accompanying illustra- 
tions have been reproduced. 
The various types of lunar 
scenery are represented upon 
these pictures. The broad 
dark areas seen upon the 
general view of the moon 
were believed by early ob- 
servers to be sheets of water, 
and are still called ‘‘ seas,” 
There are, however, no seas, 
lakes, rivers or clouds of 
water vapour on the moon, STREAKS OR RAYS DIVERGING FROM A LARGE CRATER 
and 256 air in which such (Photograph taken by Prof. Ritchey at the Yerkes Observatory.) 
25 
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honeycombed with minute 
pits having the appearance 
of a mass of furnace slag 


@ ; through which gases have 
<% bubbled as they escaped. 
Re The steep and lumpy eleva- 
a tions which occur on some 
eS parts of the moon, and are 
a termed lunar mountains, ap- 
- pear to have been formed by 


lava oozing out of crevices 
and then hardening, The 
fissures and rents, termed 
| valleys and rills, are essen- 
tially cracks on the lunar 
| surface, for the two sides of 


7 ig 


' 


the opening in most cases 
correspond so closely that if 
they were brought together 
; the rent would be closed. 

An exceptional feature of 
the moon is presented by 
certain light-coloured bands 
or streaks which radiate from 
| some of the craters. These 
rays are considered by Prof. 
. Pickering to be composed of 
; 

\ snow, and other observers 
'% have supposed them to be 
solidified carbonic acid gas, 
| but Prof. Shaler’s view is that 
they are really sheets of light- 
coloured rock material. 

As to the changes which 

Prof. Pickering and others 
| have observed on the lunar 





‘s 


‘4 surface, Prof. Shaler is un- 
3 able to accept the view that TYPICAL LUNAR CRATERS AND A RANGE OF MOUNTAINS. THE 


they are due to the occasional LARGEST CRATER IS ABOUT 50 MILES IN DIAMETER 

emission of vapours by vol- (Photograph taken by Prof. Ritchey at the Yerkes Observatory.) 

canoes or to the existence of 

vegetation. No clouds of water vapour could exist in any form upon the moon, and the 
most probable explanation 
of any cloud-like appear- 
ance 1s that a meteorite 
has fallen upon the lunar 
surface and pulverised part 
of it into fine dust, or 
produced vapours of some 
kind, which would continue 
to pour forth for months or 
years after the mass fell. As 
to the supposed vegetation, 
many considerations make it 
improbable that anything of 
this nature exists upon the 
moon, All known organic 
forms, from the lowest to the 
highest, plant and animal 
alike, absolutely depend for 
their existence on the solvent 
action of water on various 
substances, whereas. there 
is certainly no water in 
MOUNTAIN RIDGES ON A LUNAR SEA; VALLEYS AND RILLS the liquid state upon the 
moon. 




















(Photograph taken by Prof. Ritchey at the Yerkes Observatory.) 




















Literature for Ladies 


Now that serious people are deploring with 
candid regret the trivial elements introduced into 
daily and weekly papers under the head of ladies’ 
pages, it is interesting to recall what women read 
and liked when the great-grandfather of King 
Edward sat upon the throne of England. 

“The Lady's Magazine, or Entertaining Com- 
panion for the Fair Sex, Appropriated Solely to 
their Use and Amusement,”—for thus ran the title 
in days when brevity was not considered the soul 
of wit,—came into existence in 1769, when George 
III. was in the first decade of his reign of sixty 
years. As it satisfied generations of women, it 
merits consideration in this age of rapidly-growing 
and rapidly-dying periodicals. 

The monthly part was about the size of a num- 
ber of the Cornhill Magazine, and each number 
contained a frontispiece which the editor generally 
characterises as ‘‘an elegant engraving,” some- 
times going on to explain that it has been designed 
and engraved by the most accomplished artists in 
Europe. The index which appears on the title- 
page is always prefaced by the words, ‘‘ This 
number contains,” not even the power to assume 
so much being ascribed to the readers. 

Next to the editor’s obvious complacency over 
his periodical, and the pleasing manner in which 
he commends all his contributors, his delightful 
civility to those who proffer rejected contributions 
compels admiration. In his ‘‘ Address to the 
Public,” which preludes his twenty-second volume, 
he compliments the whole world of letters, with- 
out abating a jot of the claims to consideration 
made by The Lady's Magazine. He says, ‘‘ Amidst 
a profusion of abstruse philosophy and of scholastic 
morality, something was wanting to teach the 
lesser duties of life, to recommend the social graces 
and to ornament as well as to bind more closely 
the ties which connect mankind together. Such 
has been our*aim from the commencement of our 
undertaking.” To would-be contributors he says : 
‘It is with pain we are sometimes compelled to 
reject an early attempt of the pen which may per- 
haps have given pleasure to the writer. But ina 
contention with our feelings on such occasions we 
have found it necessary to consult first the ad- 
vantages of our readers at large.” One can see 
the mental struggle of that amiable man before 
the early attempt of the pen is found likely to 
minister to the advantage of readers at large. In 
those days aspirants did not get back their rejected 
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contributions, they were told in ‘‘ Answers to Cor- 
respondents” that their literary work, designated 
by name, was ‘‘ a for insertion.” Accepted 
MSS. were acknowledged, and the date of their 
appearance was announced, 

What was considered proper for insertion in 
those days consisted chiefly of essays inculcating 
seemly conduct, obedience to parents, respect and 
regard for the wiser sex, and modesty of de- 
meanour, a modesty which, according to modern 
ideas, was not always sustained by the elegant en- 
gravings. Two serial stories, running simulta- 
neously but not always with equal regularity—one 
sometimes being held over at an exciting episode 
for several months—vied for favour with an occa- 
sional short story, four regularly recurrent pages 
of poetry, by James Pye, Poet Laureate, or others ; 
one or two pages of conundrums and enigmas, 
the solutions appearing the following month, and 
finally, news of the day, both home and foreign. 
The Lady's Magazine gave a brief epitome month 
by month of the progress of the French revo- 
lution, of events in Turkey, Spain, and other 
countries, as well as Home news in the shape of 
recorded accidents by sea and land, statements of 
naval and army happenings, of social events among 
the nobility, and extensive accounts of royal func- 
tions, with descriptions of the dresses of the royal 
ladies, quite after the manner of to-day. The news 
is such as might be taken from any current news- 
paper, with due allowance for our less pompous 
phraseology. 

Another item consists of extracts from books of 
travel, not necessarily recently puDlished, all that 
was essential was that the extract should be in- 
formative. The monthly part terminated with two 
to three pages of births, marriages, and deaths, 
which required to be authenticated and paid for 
after the modern usage. The Lady's Magazine was 
thus a compendium of polite literature and news 
equally polite. 

It is in the stories that the periodical of the 
eighteenth century differed most from that of the 
twentieth. All tales of the earlier period are tales 
of the affections, or of that which passed for affec- 
tion, and the difficult accomplishment of character- 
drawing is evaded by the simple expedient of 
stating that the hero is good or bad: that the 
guardian, who enters so largely into eighteenth- 
century fiction, is a villain or a worthy man ; and 
that the heroine, who is bound to be good in the 
main, has been well or ill brought up. If well 
brought up she is candour and innocence itself ; if 
ill brought up she trifles with her faithful swain, is 
perverse and dissembles her love, for which be- 
haviour circumstances punish her adequately. 
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Even Mrs. Inchbald’s stories, which are immeasur- 
ably above most of their contemporaries, run on 
these lines. An incident in the daily life of one of 
her heroines is exceedingly informative regarding 
the toilet usages of that time. In ‘‘The Simple 
Story,” Miss Milner, the heroine, after a sleepless 
night in which she deplores her simulated disdain 
of the excellent Lord Elmswood (the authoress 
always speaks of her characters in this respectful 
way), determines, by the advice of her friend, Miss 
Woodley, to see him next day prior to his de- 
parture. She therefore makes her toilet. This is 
effected by looking at herself in the glass, breath- 
ing on her handsand rubbing them on her eyes, and 
then adding a little fresh powder to her hair. In 
those days soap-and-water were held in light esteem. 

‘The Censor, or Friendly Female Monitor,” con- 
tributes a dozen articles on behaviour in relation 
to the opposite sex chiefly. One might reasonably 
conclude the Female Monitor to be a woman, but 
behold, the articles are signed ‘‘ Il Censore.” In- 
deed, apart from fiction, which is almost invariably 
theirs when not translated from a foreign language, 
the contributors are almost exclusively male. 
Even the Letters to the Editor, which complain of 
women’s faults and foibles, have almost invariably 
a male signature. 

It is complained that our epistolary art is inferior 
to that of an earlier century, but, measured by 
the following extract which opens the series of 
**Cautions Addressed to Olivia,” I am not sure 
that we are at a disadvantage :—‘‘ Madam, possess- 
ing not the pleasure of being more than a little 
acquainted with you, excuse the freedom I shall 
indulge in writing with the enthusiastic warmth 
of sincerity what an intimate friendship could only 
communicate.” People obviously had a good deal 
of time to waste when George IIL. was King. 

Here is an extract from an essay on the peren- 
nial theme. ‘‘A young lady or gentleman who in- 
clines to get married, should be good-natured, go 
cleanly dressed, refrain from intemperance, idle- 
ness, bad company, bad language, and all kinds of 
vice. They (!) should be charitable, courteous, 
kind and humane, obedient to their parents and 
masters, in a word, they ought to value honesty, 
for all vicious practices tend to bring them into 
discredit and to hinder matrimony.” 

An article on Modern Good Breeding begins : 
‘* A young gentleman remains under the immediate 
eye of his mama until the age of twelve,” subse- 
quently he goes out into the great world and does 
not do credit to the maternal tutelage. A father 
writing to his daughter on religion says: ‘‘It is 
good in all cases to think soberly, but especially 
in religious matters. Your sex very often err on 
this point. Blind zeal begets an uncharitable dis- 
position, which in a bigotted (!) mind may increase 
mto fierceness and cruelty. How opposite are 
these to that mildness and forbearance which ought 
invariably to possess a female breast. Irreligion 
in general has never been imputed to the fair sex. 
Female sceptics I have heard of, but this is a very 
unnatural character. From their very frame, and 
for wise purposes respecting mankind, females are 
naturally directed to devotion, and commonly are 
pretty warm in it, but for this reason they should 
take good heed that it is always well directed.”’ 
Now what could be more proper than that ? 

Extracts suited to females are culled liberally 
from Boswell’s Life of Johnson, one being that in 
which the Doctor denies that Quakers are Chris- 
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tians, admitting at last to Mrs. Knowles, who, 
being a Quakeress, was not disposed to assent to 
this dictum, that she had a good deal to say for 
herself. The Doctor's counsels with regard to 
wifely toleration every one knows. 

Women are greatly better educated to-day 
than they were a hundred and more years ago, 
but in looking through these old volumes that 
edified and entertained earlier generations, human 
nature seems very much the same. The older 
periodicals say nothing about dress and fashion ; 
that modern periodicals say so much on this sub- 
ject is unquestionably the explanation why the 
present generation has fallen into an orgy of 
extravagance that no previous period in our history 
has known. Women of fashion gambled in the 
days of the Georges, and cheated at cards when 
they could, but middle-class people then escaped 
the dangers that have overtaken the women of 
to-day. But on the whole ideals have risen, and 
when they are in the van, conduct is bound to 
follow. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


LITERARY 


Booklet.—I know nothing better than this which 
G. H. Lewes says in his Principles of Success in 
Literature. You must understand that it is good 
work, not merely saleable work which he has in 
mind. These are not always synonymous. ‘In 
all sincere speech there is power, not necessarily 
great power, but as much as the speaker is capable 
of. Speak for yourself and from yourself, or be 
silent. It can be of no good that you should tell 
in your ‘clever’ feeble way what another has 
already told us with the dynamic energy of con- 
viction. If you can tell us something that your 
eyes have seen, your own mind has thought, your 
own heart has felt, you will have power, all the 
real power that is possible to you. If what you 
have seen is trivial, if what you have thought is 
erroneous, if what you have felt is feeble, it would 
assuredly be better that you did not speak at all, 
but if you insist on speaking, sincerity will secure 
the uttermost power.” 


MISCELLANEOUS 

Tourist.—For your journey you will find Maggi’s 
Consommé a very valuable addition to your tea 
basket. This is a solidified clear soup in gelatine 
capsules, which require only to be dissolved in 
boiling water to be ready for use. How good this 
can prove when handed round ina railway-carriage 
at 5 a.m. I have proved by experiment. One of 
our tourist party had a box of these capsules and 
a water-boiling outfit on a journey to Italy, and I 
believe every one of the company considered the 
lady more beautiful than Venus before the end of 
the journey. There are no less than forty soups 
made by the same firm, but the Consommé, which 
oes into the smallest compass, is first favourite. 

he manufacturers are Swiss, and the Maggi pro- 
ductions are under the auspices of the Société 
Suisse d’Utilité Publique. They can be had 
through any grocer, or direct from Cozenza and 
Co., 95 Wigmore Street, London, W. 

VERITY. 

Letters regarding ‘‘ Women’s Interests” to be 
addressed—‘‘ Verity,” c/o Editor, ‘‘The Leisure 
Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, London, E.C. 
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The Fireside Club 


Of which we consider every Reader a Member 


PRO AND CON ESSAYS 


Tue second subject for debate is, That all 
systems of reward for merit are pernicious. 
Essays, limited to 800 words each, must reach 
the Editor by February 1, marked outside “‘ Fire- 
side Club, pro and con.” For the two best papers, 
one on each side of the question, money prizes 
of Half-a-Guinea each will be awarded. 


TENNYSON AS A NATURE POET 
II.—Srupres or Sounp. 


1. ‘‘When the first low matin-chirp hath grown 
Full quire.” 

2. ‘*Murmuring of innumerable bees.” 

3. ‘The wind sounds like a silver wire.” 

4. ‘Is that enchanted moan only the swell 
Of the long waves?” 

5. ‘*The bird makes his heart voice.” 

6. ‘*Here will sigh thine alder tree.” 


A prize of the value of Five Shillings is offered for 
the first correct answer tracing all these passages. 


For earliest answer to I. Some Colour Studies, 
the prize is awarded to H. T. Corsan, Highfield, 
Sydenham Hill, 8. E. 


ON OUR BOOK TABLE 


Books noticed: The Rev. James Cu#RISTIE's 
Northumberland, C. Thurnam-Sons, 3s. 6d. GErorGE 
Gisstne's Veranilda, Constable, 6s. =THEL 
Hepp.e’s The Town's Verdict, Blackie and Son, 6s. 
H. Bopprineton’s Voice from the Void, Hurst and 
Blackett, 6s. John Bunyan, Literary Lives Series, 
Hodder and Stoughton, 3s. td. Ideals of Science 
and Faith, edited by Rev. J. E. Hann, George 
Allen, 5s. Dr. Forp’s Art of Extempore Speaking, 
Elliot Stock, 2s. 6d. H. G. Wetts’ Food of the 
Gods, Macmillans, 6s. ‘‘ WyvERn’s” Vegetarian 
and Simple Diet, Sonnenschien, 2s. 6d. 


In Northumberland ; its History, its Features, and 
its People, we have a book full of good things, and 
racy of the soil of which its author is anative. It 
was of Newcastle, he reminds us, that John 
Wesley wrote, ‘Certainly if I did not believe 
there was another world I would spend all my 
summers here, as I know no place in Great Britain 
comparable to it for pleasantness.” This eulogy is 
tempered, however, by a significant picture of the 
rigours of the climate in winter, in the laconic 
answer of an old carter to the question whether 
he did not find it very cold on the top of Carter 
Fell: ‘‘Hoot, mon, hoot, the very deil himsel’ 
wadna bide there half an ‘oor, unless he was 
tethered.” Mr. Christie sketches the history of 
the county, political, social, and religious, since 
Roman days, and describes well the districts in- 
habited respectively by the three chief types of 
Northumbrians, shepherds, pitmen, and fisher-folk ; 
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but by far the most interesting chapters are those 
written round his native Otterburn, describing 
his early home in the old Presbyterian manse, so 
well filled with books and children, and kept in 
ordered comfort on an income of but eighty pounds 
a year. We see the minister, revered and loved 
by all, the good old squire, and a whole gallery of 
character studies, inimitable because closely drawn 
from the life: Harry the Skinner ; Peter Fletcher 
and Wullie o’ the Redesford, both (as Admiral Croft 
would have said) very dressy men; Aad Fittie, 
local doctor and delete; Sally the Mugger, 
who retailed salmon at threepence a pound ; 
Simon of the Waulk Mill, great in prayer; the 
political shoemaker, and the travelling school- 
master, ‘‘lame in limb, and broken in life, but bright 
in intelligence,” who visited from farm to farm in 
winter, teaching to good purpose. Altogether this 
is a pithy book. 


Mr. George Gissing’s readers cannot but regret 
all the more his early death when they see in this 
posthumously published work, Veranilda, how 
steadily his genius had risen, not in aim only, but 
in attainment. This, undoubtedly his greatest 
work, leaves the sordid tragedies of failure in 
English lower-middle and working-class life, made 
so painfully convincing by his pen—leaves also 
behind such melodramatic comedy as the story of 
the Town Traveller, and finds its theme, largely 
planned and finely elaborated, in the waning of 
Justinian’s Roman Empire before the successful 
invasion of the Goths under Totila. The scene is 
in Rome, Central and Southern Italy—a country 
whose beauty and associations Mr. Gissing had 
already charmingly described in his one book of 
travel, By the Ionian Sea. Many widely-differing 
types of character are portrayed in Veranilda, 
while the fierce sectarianism of early Christianity, 
in all ranks, and the doctrinal war-cries summon- 
ing to murderous bloodshed, somewhat amaze the 
modern mind, Veranilda as a Goth and an Arian 
is bitterly suspect by the friends of Basil, her 
Orthodox Roman lover; she is hidden from him by 
the crafty machinations of an all-powerful deacon, 
Leander, and it is only towards the close that we 
can feel sure all would have ended well in that 
final chapter which the author did not live to 
write. 

As an interlude in the fighting and plotting 
which successively carry the story forward, we 
have in four chapters near the end of the book an 
exquisite picture of the holiness and cloistered 
peace of Casinum, whither the wounded Basil was 
taken for rest and healing, under the care of his 
relative the saintly Abbot Benedict. Here in the 
intervals of prayer, while some of the brethren 
laboured out of doors, others within copied not 
only religious works but the writings of Virgil 
and Statius, Livy and Cicero, Seeking humbly, 
as they explained— 

**to keep clear, not for ourselves only, but for all men, the 
ths of righteousness and of understanding. With heaven's 
lessing we strive to preserve what else might utterly perish, 
- become not only guardians of God’s law but of man’s 
earning. 








The Town’s Verdict is an interesting and well- 
peopled tale of St. Andrews life early in the nine- 
teenth century. Two characters stand out from 
the rest as worth more than passing notice,—gentle 
David Monro, the ‘‘ chronic” student, who by no 
amount of patient plodding could ever hope to 
take a degree, and yet who dared not give up 
trying for his crofter parents’ sake; and Mrs, 
Balgarnie—an old Scotch lady, humorous, caustic, 
unsparing, unfearing, whose shrewd sayings and 
unconventional doings lend a spice of expectancy 
to every page on which her name appears. 


As her second novel, A Voice from the Void 
marks an advance in Miss Boddington’s powers. 
She describes how her authoress heroine, youn 
Ruth Blundell, goes to the country in search o 
‘**copy,” and finds there an interesting character, 
a lame doctor, whose fortunes she is able, as it 
happens, toadvance. She studies him all the time, 
even when he falls in love with her, and finally 
= him into a book—so cleverly that it makes 

er reputation, but so unmistakably that he is 
offended, almost, happily not quite, beyond redress. 


What will strike most readers in this Literary 
Life of John Bunyan is how gifted as a ker was 
the great dreamer of Bedford. With the portrait 
of the frontispiece in mind—its fine brow, spark- 
ling eyes, and mobile mouth—we go on to the 
striking passages quoted from such sermons as The 
Barren Figtree, searching, pathetic, eloquent in a 
notable degree, and far from wondering that twelve 
hundred people should have covutiel to hear him 
in a London meeting-house, at seven o’clock in the 
morning of a week-day in winter, we feel fain to 
have been there too. Again, it is recorded that 
‘*at a Lord’s Day service in a town’s-end meeting- 
house three thousand came to hear this wonder- 
ful orator, half being turned back for want of 
room.” 

If subsequent volumes of this series of Literary 
Lives are as well written in substance and well 
chosen in subject as this one, its welcome is 
assured. 


In the series of essays by various authors, edited 
by the Rev. J. E. Hand under the title of /deals 
of Science and Faith, the. thinking public: will find 
much both of present interest and of abiding value. 
The editor rightly maintains that ‘‘on all sides 
is a growing recognition that the Ideals com- 
mon to both Religion and Science are not only 
numerous but are indeed the very ideals for which 
the nobler spirits on both sides care most.” The 
qos paper by Sir Oliver Lodge, writing as a 
physicist, deals with both Science and Religion in 
their present relations. Other essays follow by 
accredited specialists, each describing his own 
ideal, whether in the science of biology, psychology, 
sociology, ethics, or education, literary and tech- 
nical, These are succeeded by the papers of 
different churchmen, describing the ideals of their 
respective communions. There is no clashing of 
weapons, no arguing for victory, and these calm 
and thoughtful expositions will go far to show 
truth-seekers, advancing, it may be, from opposite 
camps, that their ideals are convergent, a give 
promise of resolving into the One True Light, 
although not so seen, as yet. This is a remarkable 
volume, and ought to be widely read. 


The Fireside Club 


Dr. Ford’s little treatise on Extempore Speaking, 
now in a fifth edition, is pertinent and practical in 
a marked degree—and we wish we could place a 
copy in the hands of every young preacher. The 
writer not only urges that fluency is indispensable, 
and attainable, but goes on to detail three possible 
methods of attaining it, viz. by translation, read- 
ing aloud, and substitution. He proceeds to urge 
habits of reading, reflecting, writing, and conver- 
sation, by way of general preparation ; is as definite 
in teaching particular preparation, and ends this 
able handbook with two short chapters on the 
arts, equally indispensable to good speaking, of 
beginning and ending a discourse. 


Mr. H. G. Wells, in his new romance The Food 
of the Gods, controverts Ben Jonson’s well-known 
verse, and would convince us that growing like a 
tree in bulk, doth make man better. His Heraclean 
food, whether administered to man, animal, or 
plant during their growth, stimulates that growth 
to abnormal proportions—canary creepers and 
weeds, rats, wasps, and water-beetles in whose way 
it comes, as well as the babies and chickens for 
whom it was originally destined, all grow gigantic. 
This fanciful idea is cleverly carried out, but Mr. 
Wells does not attempt to show us why his young 
me are all as good as they are great. As in al 

is work, his style charms the reader, and his 
happy touches of descriptive characterisation. 
Even minor folk, the Doctor ‘‘ with a towering 
manner—like a cliff,” or Cousin Jane, who ‘‘ took 
the line of huffy dutifulness,” are made memorable, 
while the essential childhood of the baby giant, 
young Caddles, is sympathetically indicated in his 
exiled play on the Downs, where 

“he would pick branches from trees and make insane vast 
nosegays until he was forbidden, take up sheep and put them 
in neat rows, from which they immediately wandered (at this 
he invariably laughed very heartily), until he was forbidden, 
dig away the turf, great wanton holes, until he was forbidden. 
a” The monster was now so big that it seems it was im- 
possible for any one to remember he was after all only a child 
of seven, with all a child's desire for notice and amusement 
and fresh experience, with all a child's craving for response, 
attention and affection, and all a child's capacity for de- 
pendence, and unrestricted dulness and misery.” 


‘* Wyvern,” a recognised authority on scientific 
cookery, treats in his latest book of Vegetarian and 
Simple Diet, according to French methods. Soups 
and sauces, garnishes and farces, are dealt with in 
detail. A hundred pages are devoted to the cook- 
ing of vegetables as pieces de résistance, and the 
book ends with many useful and fresh ideas for egg, 
cheese, and other toasts and savouries. An ap- 
pendix containing twenty daily menus, and a 
careful index, complete the volume. 


Also received : FRANKFORT Moore’s Sir Roger’s 
Heir, a picturesque romance in costume written 
round the character of old Sir Roger de Coverley 
of Spectator fame : Hodder and Stoughton, 6s. Mr. 
REYNOLDs-BALL’s Mediterranean Winter Resorts, 
now in a fifth edition, is a complete and practical 
handbook of the principal health and pleasure 
resorts on the Mediterranean coasts: Hazell, Wat- 
son and Viney, 6s. W.C. Hazuiri’s Gleanings in 
Garden Literature, a reprint well worth reprinting : 
Elliot Stock, ls. 6d. Rev. J. M. Biake’s Lily 
Work, a series of short papers somewhat recalling 
Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature. The illustra- 
tions are good. G. Allen, 2s. 6d. 
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Varieties 


Paragraphs on Patriotism 


A FLAG is smirched by waving over sin. 

It is better for a nation to be clean than big. 

Partisanship and patriotism are two things. 

A nation is saved iy its ideals, but ruined by 
its idols. 

The nation cannot count on the man on whom 
his party can always count. 

Individual righteousness is the best means of 
promoting public prosperity. 

For his country’s sake every patriot should 
seek to become the best man possible. 

There is no one class or party in the land 
that is all good, and no one class or party that 
is all bad. 

A nation’s greatness is not measured by its 
miles or by its millions, but by the moral might 
of its men.—J. R. MILLER. 


Bananas 

DiscusstnG the tendency to eat a banana 
before its time, the British Medical Journal 
says—‘‘ Before they are thoroughly matured 
they are apt to be insipid in flavour and to 
cause dyspepsia and other forms of intestinal 
disturbance, They should not be eaten before 
the skin is blackened in places or when there 
is any reluctance in the skin to separate from 
the pulp. Housekeepers know how bananas 
will change in the course of a single night 
from a manifestly sound condition to one in 
which the skin is blackened and the pulp 
soft and slightly discoloured. Now, children 
infinitely prefer these last bananas to those 
that are apparently sounder, and it may well 
be that in this instance the natural inclination 
of the child covers more wisdom than the 
caution of its elders; in fact, experts say that 
the banana, like a medlar, can hardly be in too 
ripe a condition for eating.” 


Postal Cards from the Battlefields 

THE Japanese Government has found a novel 
and excellent use for postal cards. Realising 
that, for various reasons, the soldier on campaign 
may not have leisure or opportunity to write 
home to his family, the military authorities 
have supplied to each army a sufficient num- 
ber of postcards, ready printed, to which the 
soldier has only to affix his name—or, more 
exactly, his ro | each Japanese soldier carrying 
one with him as part of his outfit. 

On all the cards the same message is printed : 
‘**This is to let you know that I am alive and 
well. I cannot give you my address, not know- 
ing where I shall be to-morrow ; but your letters 
will reach me some time or other if you reply to 
the place the name of which is printed on the 
postcard. Greetings to my family and friends.” 


How to be Miserable 
THINK about yourself, about what you want, 
what you like, what respect people ought to 
pay you, what people think of you, and then 
to you nothing will be pure. You will spoil 
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everything you touch; you will make sin and 
misery for yourself out of everything which 
God sends you; you will be as wretched as 
you choose on earth, or in heaven either.— 
Charles Kingsley. 


A Simple Cure for Sleeplessness 

Some people cannot sleep in hot weather. I 
was of that number, and, after trying many 
physicians without avail, hit upon the plan of 
drinking a pint of hot water an hour before 
each meal and another just before retiring. 
From that time I have not had a single really 
bad night. My shattered nerves became calm 
and strong, and my intellect as keen and acute 
as in my early manhood.—Dr. F. Borton, 
California, U.S.A. 


Astronomical Notes for January 

THE Earth will be in perihelion, or nearest 
the Sun, on the morning of the Ist. The Sun 
will rise, in the latitude of Greenwich, on the 
ist inst. at 8h. 8m. in the morning, and set at 
3h. 59m. in the evening; on the 11th he will 
rise at 8h. 5m. and set at 4h. 12m., and on the 
2ist rise at 7h. 56m. and set at 4h. 28m. At 
the beginning of the month he will pass the 
meridian at 4 minutes past 12 o’clock, which 
will have increased to 14 minutes by the end of 
it. The Greenwich times of the Moon’s phases 
are: New at 6h. 17m. on the evening of the 
5th; First Quarter at 8h. 11m. on that of the 
13th; Full at 7h. 14m. on the morning of the 
21st; and Last Quarter at 20 minutes past 
midnight on the 27th." The Moon will be in 
apogee, or farthest from the Earth, at 1 o’clock 
on the morning of the 12th, and in perigee, or 
nearest us, at half-past 6 o’clock on the evening 
of the 23rd. There will be no eclipses due this 
month. Occultations of the stars Beta Virginis 
and Gamma Libr (each of about the fourth 
magnitude) will take place on the mornings of 
the 25th and 29th respectively. The Greenwich 
times of the disappearance and re-appearance 
will be, in the former case, 17 minutes before 
1 o’clock and 20 minutes before 2 o’clock ; and, 
in the latter case, 7 minutes past 3 o’clock and 
11 minutes past 4 o’clock. The planet Mercury 
will be at greatest western elongation from the 
Sun on the 22nd, and will be visible in the 
morning during the second half of the month, 
situated in the constellation Sagittarius. Venus 
is brilliant in the evening, and moves in the 
course of the month from the constellation 
Capricornus through Aquariusinto Pisces. Mars 
rises about 2 o'clock in the morning (a little 
earlier each night) in the constellation Virgo, 
from which he moves easterly into Libra. 
Jupiter is in the eastern part of Pisces, and 
by the middle of the month will set at midnight ; 
he will be in conjunction with the Moon on the 
afternoon of the 13th. Saturn is nearly due 
west of the star Delta Capricorni, and sets about 
7 o'clock in the evening, earlier each night; he 
will be near the Moon on the 8th, their conjunc- 
tion having taken place before dark.—w. T. LYNN. 























Our Chess Page 


New Problem Tourney. 


PROBLEM TOURNEY 
BritTisH AND COLONIAL SECTION. 


Three-movers: 
Three Prizes, value £2 12s. Od. 


Two-movers: 
Three Prizes, value £1 Ils. 64. 


ForREIGN SEcTION. 
Three-movers: 
Two Prizes, value £1 IIs. 6d. 


Two-movers: 
Two Prizes, value £1 5s. Od. 


A Special Prize of Ten Shillings is offered 
for the best three-move Problem, from any part of 
the world, containing seven men or less. 


ConpiT10ons.—Problems for Competition must 
not previously have been published, must be in 
Diagram form, and accompanied by a complete 
solution clearly written in any recognised notation. 
Both diagram and solution must on the same 
sheet of paper, which must be headed by a Nom de 
Plume. The name and address of the Competitor 
must be sent in a sealed envelope with the Nom de 
Plume witten outside. 


No competitor will be allowed to take more 
than one Prize. 


No Problem received after May 1, 1905, will be 
admitted. 


SUMMER SOLVING COMPETITION AWARD 


Half-a-Guinea each: 


EK. AtrreLtp, Wilhelm Villa, High Wycombe ; 
H. Batson, 262 Normanton Road, Derby; Cot. 
Forses, 13 Pittville Lawn, Cheltenham ; EvGEene 
Henry, 19 High Street, Lewisham ; Percy Oszorn, 
152 Elgin Avenue, W.; Rev. Rocrer J. Wricut, 
Worthing. 


Unfortunately we have not sufficient space this 
month to give the names of those solvers next in 
order of merit to the medallists. 


Retractor Competition Result 
(Aveust To OcToBER 1904.) 
Prizes: Mrs. Baird’s Seven Hundred Chess Problems. 


H. W. Atcutnson, The Laurels, Victoria Street, 
Billinghay, Lincs.; C. V. Howarp, Stockton Road, 
West Hartlepool; Witi1am Pocock, Elmhurst, 
Suffolk Lawn, Cheltenham. 


The next in order of merit were (alphabetically 
— ed)— 
ALSON, CoL. Fores, 8. W. Francis, Percy 
Osnorn and R. G. Tuompson. 


Solutions received up to time of going to press 
from :— 

E. ATFIELD (H I J). 

H. Batson (1 and 2). 

S. W. Francis (H I J and C corrected). 

Joun A. Roperts (2). 

H. W. Houxanp, India (I and J). 


Seven Pounds in Prizes. 
Proposed Correspondence Match.—So far 


we have received several promises of help from 
players, but no challenge. 


Solving Competition. GOLD and SILVER 
MEDALS, and Minor Prizes to be won. 
For particulars see page 87. 


Here are two more Problems, solutions to which 
must be sent in before February 12, 1905. 


** Suum Cuique.” 
By F. GamaGeE. 
BLACK—9 MEN 























WHITE—11 MEN 
White to mate in three moves. 


Second Prize, Leisure Hour Tourney, 1904. 
‘Can I?” 


By Gro. M. Normay. 
BLACK—6 MEN 


























WHITE—S8 MEN 
White to mate in two moves. 


All communications to be addressed to the 
Editor, ‘‘The Leisure Hour,” 4 Bouverie Street, 
London, £.c., and to be marked CHESS on the 
envelope. Competition entries must be accompanied 
by the Eisteddfod Ticket from the Contents page. 
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Drawn for “‘ The Leisure Hour” by M. P. Dunlop 


THE TRAVELS OF A LETTER FROM A BUSH CORRESPONDENT 
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NEW YEAR'S 
GIFTS 


and NEW 
ANNUAL 
SUBSCRIPTIONS 


ARE MUCH NEEDED BY THE 


Orphan Working 
School. 


Senior School : 
MAITLAND PARK, ¥.W. 
Junior School — romana 

HO! E, §. 
Convalescent Home: 
HAROLD ROAD, MARGATE. 


PATRONS: 


Hi.M. The King. 
HM. Queen Alexandra. 


President: H.R.H. Tax Pamcs oF 
Watzs, E.G. 
Treasurer: Srm Horace B. 
Mansmait, M.A., LL.D., J.P. 


tet a pay Voluntary 

ope: upon 

Contributions. 

Please help this most necessary 
work. 

One Thousand new Annual Sub- 
scriptions are urgently needed. 

Two Votes at each half-yearly 
Election for every Guinea sub- 
scribed. 

Information will be gladly given 
by the Secretary, to whom contri- 
butions should be sent. 


ALEXANDER GRANT, RB OVRI | 
Secretary. 
Offices—T3 Cheapside, E.C. 
Bankers—Tue Loxpow Jour 


Brock Barx, Princes Street, B.C. : ; 
gives strength to growing children. 
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A POWER THAT CANNOT DIE:— 


NATURE! 


THE LARK’S ALLOTMENT. 
The bird that sings the sweetest song If you the joy of happiness would know, 
Builds its nest on lowly earth. Must stoop to find its worth. 


THEN CANST THOU NOT ADMINISTER TO THE BODY 
DISEASED? FOR THEREBY HANGS A TALE. 


Read the Pamphlet given with each bottle of 


ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 


SO MIGHTST THOU LIKE RIPE FRUIT DROP INTO THY MOTHER EARTH, 
NOT HARSHLY PLUCKED BY SUFFERING AND DISEASE. 





BILIOUS ATTACKS AND SEA SICKNESS.—Every household and 
travelling trunk ought to contain a bottle of ENO’S ‘ FRUIT SALT’ 
unless you wish to suffer untold misery, Always does good— 
never any harm. 





**I can seldom go to sea without being sick, and I can safely say ENo’s ‘Fruit Sart’ 
is the only thing that ever gave me relief, and I shall recommend it to all who suffer 


i \: ~ from sea sickness. **1 am, yours truly, ; 
Wen SE **A Nava. SIGNALMAN.” 
a \" Na 





_The effect of Eno’s ‘Fruit Salt’ on any Goutys Rheumatic, or a Disordered, 
Bilious, Excited, Sleepless, or Feverish Condition is Simply Marvellous. It is, in 
fact, Nature’s Own Remedy, and an Unsurpassed One. 


CAUTION.—Zxamine the Capsule and see that itis marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT, otherwise you have 
the sincerest form of flattery- IMITATION. 


Prepared only by J. C. ENO, Ltd., ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, London, S.E., by J. ¢. ENO’S Patent. 
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GIRLS OWN PAPER 


=> 1904 we 6 

















as i “GIRL'S OWN PAPER" OFFICE: LONDON, 4, BOUVERIE STREET, FLEET STREET. 





Each containing 64 Pages of Stories and other dD. 
Seasonable Items. A Profusion of Illustraticns. #> 
With Coloured Plates and Coloured Cover. EACH. 
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